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PREFACE 


My lectures our Swarnammal Endowment 
Lectures, 1963, instituted by Dr. R. P. Sethu 
Pillai in the Madras University are being 
now reprinted with the kind permission of 
the Madras University, as the publication 
of the Madurai University in connection 
with the programme of celebrations of the 


2000th anniversary of Saint Tiruvalluvar. 
I am very thankful to the Madras University 


for having given this permission. І am very 
grateful to the Madurai University espe- 
cially its Syndicate, for agreeing to issue 


this as the Madurai University publication. 


MADURAI T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAN 
18-11-1969 
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1. INTRODUCTION 
1.1 


The Madras University is my alma mater and 
she is more than a mother to me in having given 
a shape and form to my personality. She represents 
to me the high traditions of all those great masters 
under whose feet I learnt the glories of the heights 
reached by human mind. Therefore I feel honoured 
by this invitation to deliver these lectures from this 
University still remaining true to its ideals under the 
able guidance of our beloved Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. A.L. Mudaliar and the team of industrious teachers, 
of whom I shall content myself on this occasion by 
referring to the present Head of the Tamil Depart- 
ment, Dr. М, Varadarajan, 


This series of lectures is under the Swarnammal 
Memorial Endowment instituted by my teacher 
Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, true to the Indian ideal of per- 
petuating the memory of his mother, a memory which 
we cherish with love and gratitude, because it is she 
who had given us this illustrious son of Tamil, who 
at a time, when even Tamilians were forgetting their 
Tamil and its culture, made Tamil scholarship popular 
among the educated and the uneducated, from many 
platforms, and through many books, in unrivalled 
style, full of rhythm and majesty. Не had the privilege 
of being the first Lazarus Professor of Tamil in this 
Madras University and I am proud of lecturing under 
his Endowment Scheme, I feel thus doubly honoured, 


1.2 


No author is as great ав Tiruvalluvar іп Tamil 
and his work has the unique privilege of being praised 
through all the ages and in almost all the countries 
of the world, by all conflicting religions and philo- 
ворһіев. Tirukkural, his book is, as it were, the 
Bible of the Tamilians and it has been translated 
into many languages of the world. But unfortunately 
it is not possible to know anything about the life of its 
author, Valluvar. The word Valluvar refers in modern 
times to, more or less a priestly class among the 
Harijans, often well versed in astrology. Books like 
Nanavettiyan, а Siddha work on alchemy are ascribed 
to Valluvar, equating his name with that of a caste. 
According to one tradition, he is the son born toa 
Brahmin by a Harijan woman. This tradition is as 
old as Nànàmirtam, the philosophical work in Tamil, 
probably of the 12th or 13th century. A later version 
of this, found in Kapilar Akaval, will read in the 
first Tirukkural the name of his father and mother 
in the phrase ‘Ati Pakavan', “Ай” (adi) being 
the mother and ‘Pakavan’ (bhagavan) the father, 
and will make Avvai and Kapilar, Tiruvalluvar's sister 
and brother. But Nanamirtam gives the name of 
the father as Yalitattan. Tiruvalluva Malai, said to 
be a series of verses composed by 49 poets of the 
3rd Cankam, іп one of its verses, refers to fools slight- 
ing the author as a mere Valluvar, whilst the learned 
will not accept that statement [Mamülanàár, Уетве-8). 
The earliest reference to this Tiruvalluva Malai is 
found in Kallatam and also in the commentary on 
Neminatam, probably all written within the last 
thousand years, 
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Valluvar was a term, applied to the officers 
publishing the royal proclamations all round the capital 
city, riding on the elephants with proclamation drums, 
as is made clear in Manimékalai. Others who will 
trace every thing to Sanskrit have suggested that 
Valluvar is the Tamilised form of the Sanskrit word 
* Vallabha. ’ 


Tiruvalluvar has become a tradition by himself 
and various anecdotes and folk stories have gathered 
around his name. His wife's name is given as Vacuki 
and she is described as an embodiment of chastity. 
He is also in some traditions connected with Elela- 
simha, a Tamilian King of Ceylon in the 2nd Century 
B.C. or a descendant of that great Chieftain.  Elà is, 
however, taken as Elacarya, a Jain scholar and 
saint. Tiruvalluvar is therefore considered as a disciple 
xf Kunda Kundacarya, by the late lamented Prof. 
Cakravarthi Nayanar. Some claim on the basis of 
lTiruva]lluva Malai that Kura] pleased the heart of the 
Pandya [Verse 19]. There is a tradition that the self — 
conceited Cankam poets were brought to their senses by 
Tiruva]luvar and that Tiruvalluva Malai was sung on that. 
occasion. According to this tradition, Tiruvalluvar should 
belong to the closing years of the Cankam age. Because 
of this, Valluvar is said to be the glory of Madurai, 
the Pandya capital [Verse 21] though Tirukkural 
is considered to bethe glory of all the kings of the 
Tamil land and !n that sense a national Bible of the 
Tamílians [Verse 10]. Therefore, Valluvar’s connection 
with Madurai may not contradict the other powerful 
tradition that he belonged to Mylapore near Santhome, 
in Madras, where Dr. Pope feels that Valluvar 
could have had the opportunities of listening to the 
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Sermon on the Mount explained by the apostle St. 
Thomas. 


1.3 


In view of all this, it is difficult to fix the date of 
Tirukkura].  Cilappatikaram and Mapimekalai quote 
from Tirukkura] [Cil. 21: 34; Mani. 22: 60-61]. Therefore 
Vajluvar must be anterior to these works. There are 
certain similarities in the phraseology of Tirukkura] and 
the Cankam works. It has been argued by some that 
it was Tiruvalluvar who must have borrowed these 
phrases while others assert that Cankam works must 
have borrowed from Valluvar. There is one verse іп 
Purananüru which seems to be an elaboration of Kural 
[Kura]-110; Puram. 34]. ‘Aram patirre’- ‘Dharma. has 
sung this way’ thus asserts Purananiru. This. is inter- 
preted as referring to Tirukkural. The only way to get 
rid of this argument is to assume that this Kura] is 
simply echoing an older verse popular in the Cankam 
age, to which Puram also must have referred. „Certain 
arguments have been put forward by the late lamented 
Vaiyapuri Pillai, the former Head of the Department of 
Tamil of this University, to bring down the age of 
Valluvar to the 5th century. Тһе position has been 
examined by me in my other works and it is not germane 
to the topic of the present lectures to go into those details. 
But one may make, in passing, the following statement. 
The age, the Professor fixes, for the Sanskrit works are 
not accepted by all; nor his arguments are convincing 
that Vajluvar actually borrowed from the works he 
refers to. As to the linguistic arguments, much more 
detailed scientific work has to be done. One may 
however point out that stylised language of Cankam 
poets could not have been the language of the common 
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speech of the day; апа Tiruvalluvar in his eclectic 
attitude must have preferred to write in the natural 
language of the day. In any case, one cannot place 
Tiruvalluvar much later than the closing years of the 
. Cankam age in the 3rd century; for it preserves certain 
-aspects of the older language in spite ofits acceptance 
of new developments in the language. 


1.4 


If Dr. Pope hears echoes of the Sermon on the 
Mountain in Tirukkura], others hear echoes from Jains 
and claim Valluvar asa Jain. References had been 
made to Cakravarthi Nayanar's views. The Jain com- 
mentary on Nilakeci-t-tirattu of the 14th century speaks 
of Tirukkural as ‘оог authority," probably claiming it 
asa Jain work. Manimekalai, an aggressive Buddhistic 
epic, quotes from Tirukkural and praises Valluvar as 
‘Poyyil Pulavar', suggesting that Valluvar had the real 
Buddhistic vision. Vaisnavite Alvars and Téváram 
writers have borrowed phrases from Tirukkural. Saivite 
philosophical works like Tirukkalirru-p-patiyàr seem to 
suggest that they are quoting the verses from Tirukkural 
as though it was their Saivite Bible. In short, one may 
state that all the religions and: philosophies of Tamil 


land interpret Tirukkura] as though it were their 
espective authority. 


This is the first great difficulty that one encounters 
rin attempting to understand the philosophy of Tiruk- 
kural. But, there is а way out of this difüculty. “Тһе 
conflicting philosophers however accept Tirukkural as 
an authority’, thus sings Tiruva]luva Malai [Verse 9]. 
Kallatam also states the same fact. This work also 
‘praises itas the all comprehensive quintessence of all 
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the important religions and philosophies, quintessence 
expressed in the clearest and the most attractive manner 
{Verse Nos. 3, 13, 18, 24, 29, 30, 32, 35, 40, 41, 42, 44, 
46, 49, 50, 51, 53]. ТігауаПауа Malai was probably 
wiltten by the Hindus. Therefore, according to that 
book, Tirukkural isa summary of the Vedas [Verse 
Nos. 4, 6, 8, 24, 28, 42, 53]. Not only does it compare 
Tirukkura] with the Védas, but it also points out the 
superiority of Tirukkural, in that itis available to all, 
irrespective of their caste [Verse Nos. 15, 23, 33, 43]. 
This trend of thought will refuse to accept Valluvar as 
a sectarian or as a philosopher belonging to any esta- 
blished school of thought. This is justified by the 
fact that he does not expound any sectarian view 
or any particular school of thought. Attempts have 
been made to rely on certain phrases to prove his 
attachment toa particular school of thought, but they 
have not been accepted as conclusive by many scholars. 
The most that the phrases may show is Valluvar’s 
familiarity with, and the provisional acceptance of, 
certain ideas as his own, in conformity with his 
eclectic approach. Тһе fact that there is not a single 
definite phrase to help one to lable him as a Jain 
or Buddhist or Vaisnavite or Saivite is significant. It 
is clear, therefore, that he is refusing to be labelled. 


1.5 


Contact with another culture and civilization is 
often responsible for a vigorous growth of a civilization 
and culture. This happened in Greece, in England 
and in other places of the world. Тһе great Renais- 
sance is the most striking example. The contact with 
Northern India, especially the two great missionary 
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religions of Jainism and Buddhism, the contact with 
the West through trade, and the contact with the Eastern 
Islands through trade and colonisation, were all respon- 
sible for stimulating a new growth in Tamil land which 
is found in its Cankam literature, which represents a 
new historical development and a new trend in civili- 
zation and culture. Do we not see in Modern India 
the same kind of new developments thanks to the 
Western impact? | 


This kind of explanation is sometimes resented by 
a newly developing Nationalism, especially, when the 
people of the other civilization and culture are 
intolerently assuming airs. It is only after the proud 
Britisher had left India that we аге giving free 
expressions to our own indebtedness to the English 
language and literatare and to the Western science. 
Similarly, the Aryan cult which reached its zenith and 
climax in Hitler was responsible— perhaps it is even now 
responsible—for the other culture protesting against the 
implied assumption of any inferiority of their cultures. 
This kind of false nationalism both ways, sometimes 
affects real research, as may be seen, in many parts 
of the world, and in many periods of history. 


‘The stimulus given by a foreign contact does not 
necessarily end in mere imitation. Аріпр of any 
other nation cannot amount to an original contribution 
to the development of culture and civilization. There 
will be some amount of imitation, often at the surface 
level, which is more or less prejudicial to that society 
itself. One may refer to the popularity of the Greek 
wines in the Cankam age. But this is not the kind 


of lasting influence we are referring to. The foreign 
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influence worth mentioning, however, acts іп a different 
way. It is not only adopted but adapted to the 
native genius of the country which feels that influence. 
Often, on account of this impact, there is also a 
resistance to the foreign influence ; and this resistance 
often takes the shape of pointing out that the good 
things in the foreign culture are already there in the 
native culture and that the glory of the native culture 
is that it avoids the dangerous trends in the foreign 
culture, This is in a way, the adoption of the good 
effects of the foreign culture, or an attempt at show- 
ing that a foreign culture is not really foreign. What 
is after all attributed here to the foreign contact is 
its action as a stimulus; but the response may be, 
as it always happens in man, as varied and as un- 
expected. If this is understood, there should be no 
real objection, even from the point of view of national 
purity, to the study of the foreign influences on one’s 
own culture, Instead of speaking in terms of foreign in- 
fluence, it may be safer to speak in terms of time 
spirit or weltenschuang. 


1.6 

Here alone a difficulty may be explained. The 
authors like Parimélalakar of medieval times, or like 
Dr. S. Krishnasamy Ayyangar, У.К, Ramachandra 
Dikshitar and K.V. Rangaswami Ayyangar of modern 
times have compared Tirukkura] with Sanskrit works 
and have even profusely quoted from Tirukkura] which 
seem to them to be echoes of the Sanskrit verses. 
Great minds often think alike, especially within a common 
culture and within a common frame work of thought. 
Perhaps there is more than what can be attributed 
to this kind of happy accident. Some may be ideas 
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from the South itself, though expressed in Sanskrit, 
the then lingua franca оі India. Further, the Tamilians 
of that age kept open their intellectual windows to light 
and air from all quarters of the world. А hybrid 
compound of a native word with a foreign word was 
avoided as arisamasa in Telugu and Kannada; but Can- 
kam literature which has compounds like ‘tacandnku’ 
did not completely eschew them. The relative construc- 
tion, though developed to a certain extent in later 
Tamil, is not native to the Dravidian family of languages, 
in general and Tamil in particular. Tirukkural, writing 
in an epigrammatic style, finds a use for this con- 
struction. 


" yatanin yatanin піһКіуіп notal 
atanin atanin Пал.” (341) 


Therefore one should not be surprised if there are 
even Tamil verses which echoe the best verses from 
outside. Тһе famous verse of Avvaiyar, 


“nata Корго kata .Копго 
тісаіуа konro avala konro 
evvali nallavar atavar 
avvali nallai valiya nilana.” 


seems to be on all fours with the 98th verse іп Damma 
pada— 
"game va yadi varafifie 
ninné va yadi уа thale 
yathdrahants viharanti 
tam bhümim ramaneyakam .” 


But even here Avvai makes the idea.poetical. It is no 
longer a prosaic statement glorifying the Arhats; but a 
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beautiful address to the land itself, so as to bring out 
the full significance of the word bhüm? іп the original, 
where probably it means no more than a spot. · It is 
possible that the Tamil verse went into Pali; but that 
will be too difficult to prove in the present state of our 
knowledge. We must remember the motto of the 
Tamilians of that age, | 


“yatum wre yavarum Кејіг” (Puram 192) 


“Every place is our birth place and every one is 
our kith and kin.” Tirukkural also proclaims this truth 
as a well-accepted one. 


“ yatanum nàtamal üramal ........... ” [397] 


“ Every country becomes our mother land; every village 
becomes our own native village". Is not Tirukkural’s 
ideal, in this sphere, crystal clear? 


*epporu] ettanmait tayinum apporu] 
meypporu] Капра tarivu. [355] 


“epporul yaryarvay - k - ketpinum apporu] 
meypporu] kappa tapivu." —— [423] 


This kind of give and take happens in any living 
languáge and culture, But the idea behind the writings 
of Parimelajakar seems to be that Tirukkural is a 
Wholesale rendering into Tamil of thé Sanskrit works. 
In an age where as in the period of Sanskrit revival, 
after the first onslaught on the Tamilian intellectual 
world, by the invasion of Malik Kafur, the Sanskrit 
studies were encouraged to such an extent as to decry 
Tamil works апа Tamil studies. Tamilian writers like 
ParimélaJakar, Naccinarkkiniyar and A]akiya Manavala 
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Nayanar had to defend their Tamil culture and studies 
by showing that the Tamil works are expressing the 
great truths of the Sanskrit lore, from a universal point 
of view, and ina democratic way and that therefore 
Tamil works and Tamil studies are equally important. 
With that view, they had to point out that Tamil works 
did not differ from the Sanskrit authorities. They had 
often not only pointed out the similarities but also had 
to reinterpret the Tamil verses on the basis of Sanskrit 
works. It was an age when,as stated in Siddhantha Lésa of 
Appayya Diksitar, there were schools of thought, which 
emphasised that philosophy should be studied in Sanskrit 
and not in other languages; for, these schools were afraid 
of the popularity of the Tamil songs of Alvars working 
against the popularity of Sanskrit works and studies. 
They therefore went tothe extent of condemning the 
greatness of even Tiruvaymo]i on the ground that 
Мапата(уаг was not a Brahmin and that Tamil in which 
he wrote was after all a creation of Agastya unlike 
Sanskrit which they claimed to be eternal. In such an 
intellectual climate these Tamil commentators had first 
of all to explain the similarity with Sanskrit before they 
could emphasise the greatness of Tamil works on the 
basis of universalism. Once this is understood, the way 
will be clear for a much more independent interpretation 
of Tirukkura] in modern times, when there is no such 
constraint. | 


In the Twentieth century, there arose an aggressive 
Aryan cult, perhaps as. a first reaction to the foreign 
contact with India. But this Aryan cult simply meant 
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the Indian cult, though unfortunately the words Aryan 
and Dravidian, in spite of Max Miiller’s disclaimer, 
continue to have a racial significance. The Sanskrit 
language and study have to contend against the much 
more popular and natural study of the regional languages 
all over India. But in Tamil land, unfortunately on 
account of the continuance, at least in some quarters, of 
the spirit which Parimélalakar and others opposed, апа 
of the unfortunate and false identification of Sanskrit 
with Brahminism, the political and social conflict bet- 
ween Brahmins and Non-Brahmins led also to intellectual 
and literary developments, which from either side 
embittered the whole controversy. This has certainly 
coloured the study of Tirukkural in recent times. But 
it should not be thought that even this conflict had not 
thrown new light on Kural. During the days of our Free- 
dom fight, the spirit of independence pervaded all our 
aspects of life, not only political but also literary, social 
and economic. We enjoy a freedom of thought unheard 
of in the recent past. This isa national asset; but there 
is still an intolerance and resulting bitterness of feeling 
at least in the unconscious mind of both the exponents 
of conservatism and of progressivism. It is this uncon- 


scious bias which is seen in the recent interpretations of 
Kura] by each one of the two sides. 


1.7 


But in the intellectual world, whatever may happen 
in the political or social world, there is no place for going 
behind the words and suspecting any bias ‘or prejudice. 
In an atmosphere of freedom, we must welcome all kinds 
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of interpretations and criticise them dispassionately, 
only from the intellectual point of view. 


Research worships truth alone as its God. But, 
research scholars, being human, it is not always possible 
to escape the prevailing intellectual climate. Fortunately. 
in the present juncture of the twentieth century, in spite. 
of its being overcast by a gloom of the cold war, there 
is a ray of hope in the achievements of Man translating: 
the idea of the one world into a reality. 


In India itself, in spite of the Non-Brahmin—Brahmin 
movement, and the linguistic and regional tension, its, 
fundamental unity and its mission of universalism were 
realised during the Freedom struggle; and the recent 
Chinese aggression has emphasised this unity and has 
opened our eyes to the wonderful beauty of the mosaic 
pattern of the great Indian culture to which each region 
and language have contributed their best, so as to evolve 
this unique, чону in variety. From this point of view, 
the love of one's own region and of one's own languagé 
appears in reality as the love for this unity. Each one 
of the many languages has been attempting and finding 
separately in itself, the expression of this unity all 
through its history—a unity which is at the same time 
national and international. The history of India is really 
the history of this movement towards universalism and 
harmony —internal and external peace or Santi. 


1.8 


Man expresses himself in language; and therefore, a 
study of his language is necessary for understanding 
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this history of his culture. Unfortunately, the history 
of this country and the history of the various languages, 
have been written from the point of view of conflicts, 
where one misses not only the common and unifying 
trends but also any progression, all of which, however, 
become crystal clear once that history is attempted to 
be read as the history of a growing harmonisation. 
Perhaps, this is the best cure for the evils of regionalism 
and linguism. 


At first sight, Tamil seems to revolt against this 
harmony. Looking at the alphabets of India, one finds 
that except Tamil, all the others have provided letters 
for all the sounds of the Sanskrit language in their own 
alphabets, intended for writing their respective languages. 
But a deeper insight into Tamil language shows a 
greater harmony at a higher level of thought. It is 
not a revolt against unity but against dead uniformity. 
The wholesale adoption of sounds, foreign to the 
language is no praiseworthy imitation. In spite of this, 
the ordinary man in the street speaking those other 
languages has not absorbed those foreign sounds in his 
native speech. Therefore, these alphabets remain a 
close preserve of the learned in their ivory tower. In 
Tamil, this kind of imitation did not strike any root 
even in the learned style. Though what is called the 
Manipravala style, a style born of the conscious and 
studied commingling of Tamil phrases and Sanskrit 
phrases in equal proportions, both written and pro- 
nounced as in their original idioms and sounds, was yet 
slowly becoming popular at a particular period of history 
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of Tamil language amongst the learned, yet it remained 
only as an attempt, not always successful, Бу the learned 
Sanskritists to reach the ordinary language of the 
common man. 


The conception of Ubhaya Védanta—the Vedanta 
in Sanskrit and Tamil- should be emphasised at this 
point. This was not restricted to the Vaisnavites alone, 
though they alone honoured the scholars with this title. 
The saints and seers of Tamilland, seeing God every- 
where, were democratic to the core, in the real spiritual 
sense of that term and were universal in their appeal. 
They saw God both in the Sanskrit language and in the 
Tamillanguage. No higher place, therefore, was tolerated 
for the Sanskritists. This may look like a revolt, but in 
reality, is only a remonstrance against the pride of the 
learned, though again only, with a view to establish a 
harmony of these twolanguages, as the expressions of 
the divine in man. The language of the common man 
was thus deified; and he was made conscious of being 
the mouthpiece of this divine speech. Here is therefore 
the glorification of the common шап." Іп spite of the 
differences in idiom, differences in approach, and diffe- 
rences in rituals, these great men emphasise the funda- 
mental unity underlying the great literatures іп 
Tamil and Sanskrit. From this fundamental point of 
view, there is no difference between man and man, 
language and language, and region and region. 


Man's real personality, according to them, consists 
in the expression of universal love or Bhakti, seeing God 
everywhere in the world and in Man. This Bhakti 
‘movement, thus universalised and democratised, spread 
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all over India. From this point of view, we have to 
assess and value the philosophical movements which 
started in Southern India and spread all over this great 
country. Ramanuja, as interpreted by his followers, 
attempted to explain the Sanskrit Védas from the point 
of view of the songs of A]lvars. A similar interpretation 
may be revealed by future research in the works of 
Sankara who also belongs to the Tamil country of those 
days. Soundaryalahari refers to the Tamil saint 
Tirufidnacampantar and tempts us to conclude that, 
whether that work is that of the original Sankara or one 
of his immediate followers, Sankara’s school at an early 
date was familiar with the songs of Tamil saints. 


This Bhakti movement, inspired by what Tirumülar 
describes as ‘Anpé civam’ ‘Love is God’, should trace its 
origin to an earlier period when love, though not made 
divine, was idealised. We should also trace its origin 
to, what may be called, an earlier and more widespread 
Humanism, for want оға better term. Неге, we go 
back to a period where moral life was held as an ideal 
with allits wealth of variety and significance in human 
life. This isthe universal folk-lore, consciously felt, 
interpreted and preached as a new message in books 
like Tirukkural. Schweitzer was surprised at the world 
affirming philosophy of Kural in the midst of world 
negating philosophies of India. But, this is once again 
to emphasise the conflict and to miss the real greatness 
of Kural which lies in its success in achieving a harmony 
of seemingly conflicting philosophies. This universalism 
is due to a great extent to the influence of Jainism and 
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Buddhism in the Tamil country. Тһе fundamental 
principles, not their dogmas or creeds, were absorbed, 
in their pristine purity, by the folk-lore as interpreted 
by the great minds of Tamil land, especially, Tiru- 
valluvar. Their democratic spirit was also absorbed;, 
but the aristocratic spirit was also aot forgotten 
which was sublimated into an aristocracy of moral 
greatness and supreme self-sacrifice, shorn of all pride 
and prejudice. The contact with the East and the West 
and the foreign trade, made Tamilians of the Cankam 
age realise, in spite of certain intolerance shown here 
and there, the greatness and worth of other ways of life 
and other kinds of thought. All these have here to be 
remembered, when we study the philosophy of 
Tirukkural.  Ttis fortunate that the intellectual and 
emotional climate is favourable for that approach, at 
the present moment, though we cannot but regret the 
Chinese aggression which, mysteriously enough, has 
opened our eyes to the importance of this fundamental 
approach. 


India is a cultural area and this is reflected in its 
being a linguistic area. The languages spoken here 
belong to different families, which are not, according to 
our present knowledge, capable of being proved to be 
genetically related. Іп spite of this, all of them have 
developed more or less a common syntactic structure, a 
limited common vocabulary and even a few common 
sounds like the so called cerebrals. In all these cases, 
it must be admitted, there was the potentiality in the 
respective languages for these developments and the 
external influence has simply hastened the process or 
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given the necessary directions ог made patent what was 
latent. From one point of view, this may be looked 
upon, as an internal development, though from another 
point of view, it is the result ofexternal influences. Any 
cultural development is always of this kind, especially 
in an area which is exposed to various kinds of 
influences. No living organism can escape this kind of 
development and growth. A plant rooted well in the 
ground and remaining true to its species, still draws 
and absorbs all that it can, from the changing 
atmosphere around it and, asa result, it has to change 
and develop according to its environments. The same 
is the case with a living culture or a living language. 


1.9 


Therefore, one should not be surprised, to find in the 
unique Tamil culture of the Cankam age, the traces, 
over and above what has already been said, of foreign 
influences which acted as a catalytic agent for new 
developments, even if they have not directly influenced 
this culture. There are references to Yavanas, their 
wine, their artistic lamps and chains. There is a refer- 
ence to the spices brought from Eastern islands bearing 
the names of the places of their origin, like arumanam 
and takkslam. There is a story of the ancestors 
of Atikaman bringing the sugar-cane from the East. 
There are references to Pataliputra and Banaras, to 
the Ganges and the Himalayas. A poet speaks of the 
yak cow dreaming of the crystal-clear waters of the 
Himalayas and the rich grasses, while sleeping under 
the kindly protection of the great sages kindling their 
sacrificial fire. The southern kings of the Tamil country 
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had the ideal of an empire extending from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalayas where they believed their ancestors 
had engraved their royal insignia as though it were the 
boundary stone of their empire. Indian mythological 
stories as that of Krishna, Rama and Siva are also very 
familiar to the Cankam age. The kings like Palyakacalai 
Mutukutumi-p-Peru Va]uti, Iracacüyam Vétta Perunar 
Kili, performed vedic sacrifices. The language also 
reveals this kind of contact; and Tolkappiyar, the 
earliest grammarian, finds that northern words have a 
place in Tamil literary compositions (Tol. 880). 


1.10 


All these should not be looked upon as entirely 
foreign. - Тһе so-called Aryan culture of the North is 
itself a commingling of all the different people including, 
toa major extent, those related to the Southerners. 
Therefore, to talk of the contact between the North and 
the South, as that of a contact of the Aryans and the 
Dravidians, is to introduce dangerous racial implications 
and unnecessary emotional conflicts. This commingling 
has been going on for such a long time that it is 
impossible to say whichis Aryan and whichis Dravidian, 
in the mosaic pattern of the culture, even if it is possible 
to speak of the Aryans and Dravidians as two different 
races. ТЇ опе were to call this commingling Aryani- 
sation, it is equally correct to call it Dravidianisation. 
In reality it is the growth and development of the 
harmonious Indian culture. 


1.11 


The influence of Jainism and Buddhism hastened or 
quickened this process of Indianisation in its universal 
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aspect. They were missionary religions; апа therefore 
they were bent upon the expansion of their domain of 
influence. Some of the names of the Cankam poets 
like Uloccanar, probably to be traced to the Jain 
penance ‘Zc’ and I]ampotiyar, probably to be connected 
with Buddhism, prove, beyond any shadow of doubt, 
that these two religions must have influenced the 
Cankam thought. The Brahmi Tamil inscriptions of 
the caves of the Southern districts of the first three 
centuries В. C., further strengthen this position. Thanks 
to the spread of Buddhism in the East, people, even 
from distant China, looked upon India as a whole, as 
the divine country of the Buddha; and pilgrims like Hieun 
Ts’ang, Fahien and It-sing came to India as seekers 
after further light and truth. It is in this context that 
Sanskrit and Pali became the Шлриа franca of the 
Buddhist world and therefore of India. When Buddhism 
lost its influence, Sanskrit completely replaced Pali. 
Therefore, we find people from all parts of India wrlting 
earlier in Pali or Prakrit and laterin Sanskrit, even as 
the present generation uses English for such a purpose. | 
Though their writings are not available, honourable 
mention is made in later commentaries to Асагуа 
Sundara Pandiya and the revered Dravida Асагуа. 
This clearly shows that even in the pre-Sankara period, 
the people of the Tamil land including its kings, contri- 
buted their best to Sanskrit, and that these contribu- 
tions were highly valued by the great philosophers of 
India. Dandin and others are really representing the 
Southern or Tamilian culture. The tokai nilai-c-ceyyul 
or anthologies he refers to, as a distinct piece of 
literature, is doubtless based upon the existence of 
Ettuttokai in Tamil language, with which he was familiar, 
Therefore it will be an interesting study to find out the 
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distinctive features of the works in Sanskrit, owing their 
origin to the Tamil or Southern region. Sanskrit works 
should be studied region-war and author-war; for there 
is no such thing as a common Sanskrit philosophy 
apart from the common Indian culture. To speak of 
any individual Sanskrit philosophy, on the basis of 
language alone as the Sanskrit philosophy is as mislead- 
ing as to speak of Tamil philosophy. Therefore when 
Parimela]akar, the great and respected commentator on 
Tiruvalluvar, speaks of ‘Vatanil matam’, ‘е Sanskrit 
philosophy" it is very difficult to understand him. 
Sanskrit has become the vehicle of various conflicting 
philosophies like Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism. 
So also Tamil has become such a vehicle. Therefore 
instead of speaking of any one philosopher or a. 
school of philosophy, to talk of any one language 
as propounding any well known philosophy, is very 
misleading. But this is not to deny that in spite of the 
common Indian culture, the various language cultures 
often differ in the emphasis they lay on particular 
aspects of this common core, not as creating any conflict, 
but as enriching from their own particular points of 
view, the rich feast of a varied but harmonious culture. 
Though all love the common gold of this culture, each 
one has its own peculiar taste for particular forms and 
beauties of the regional ornaments made out of this 
pure gold. 


The conception of the urusirthas—the Dharma, 
Artha, Ката and Moksa-is the Pan-Indian conception, 
which colours all the religions and philosophies of 
India. We have Dharma sitras and Dharma sàstras 
implying a development in their study. Similarly we 
have Artha sutras and Artha 5àsiras and Kama sütras 
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and Kama $astras. There are also books оп ‘ Moksa’ 
each according to the different philosophies. This four- 
fold division is accepted by all in India, though they 
differ in the particular emphasis they lay on each one of 
them with reference to their superiority or inferiority in 
the scale of their values. Mosa for the chosen few апа 
the other three for all the people are therefore of 
universal importance, subject to the differing scales of 
their values. Therefore, there is a conception of trivarga, 
а term which we can compare with the term Мирра 
which is another name for Kural. Even the Jains have 
a number of works on frivarga. Tolkappiyam which is 
considered by most scholars to be the earliest available 
Tamil work refers to “ inpamum фоғијит aranum 
enranku " and therefore this conception is found in the 
earliest Tamil work. Puram refers to this trivarga 
emphasising Dharma controlling the other two. 


‘‘cirapputai marapin porulum inpamum 
arattu vali-p-patüum torram pola" [Pur2m 31] 


“Even as the Kama and Artha of the great tradition 
follow the path of Dharma." The importance of this 
quotation is that this conception is so popular that the 
poet uses this as a simile. Nobody can pretend that 
this conception can be traced back to the Indo-European 
common culture. Nor can it be traced back to the 
Proto-Dravidian culture. It has to be, therefore, 
accepted as something peculiar to the Indian soil, a 
common product of all the people belonging to thís land. 


1.12 


Sometimes it is asserted that the conception of 
Purusariha is Aryan and that the Tamilian conception, 
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however, consists іп visualising, not a four-fold goal, 
but a two-fold goal—Akam and Puram. Really Akam 
and Puram are the two aspects of life. But this is a 
literary theory rather than a philosophical principle. 
It is true that the four-fold goal of life has come to be 
accepted even in the literary theory of a later age in the 
Tamil land “агат, роғи], inpam, vitataital narpayane”’ 
[Nannül Sūtra 10], “Тһе result of the mastery of a book 
is the achievement of Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksa.' Even Tolkappiyar seems to suggest that he is 
equating the conception of Akam and Puram, with the 
conception of frivarga. ‘Inpam’ is equated with Akam 
and therefore it has been explained by others that Puram 
has to be equated with Aram and Рома. Both the 
conceptions аге as old as Tolkapplyam; and from the 
way in which Tolkappiyam refers to them, it is clear, 
they were popular in Tamil land with Tamil names. 
Therefore beyond concluding that the conception of 
trivarga is Pan-Indian, nothing more definite can be 
stated at the present moment. As already stated, 
though the conception is Pan-Indian, the particular 
emphasis laid by various schools of thought on the 
‘different aspects of this conception creates various 
pictures with different shades and lights. When one 
considers these different shades, one finds the original 


contributions of various authors and the schools of 
thought. 


When coming to equate the Purusairtha with Akam 
and Puram, the conception of the four goals avoids 
certain interpretations forced on it. Sometimes the 
emphasis is laid on any one of the four. There are 
philosophers who will consider Msksa as the most 
important goal; the jokayatas may consider happiness 
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or the physical pleasures as their goal. The politicians 
and political philosophers like Kautilya may consider 
Artha or Роғи] as the real goal of human life. There 
‘are others like the authors of Dharma Sastras who will 
hold Dharma as the only goal of human life. But when 
we look at the conception of Akam and Puram, they 
are but the internal and external aspects of one and the 
same human life which cannot be separated by any 
means, because they form the two sides, as it were, of 
one and the same coin. All the aspects of the external 
life have their corresponding internal aspect. From 
this. -point of view, human life is worth that name, only 
when all the aspects of human personality are 
harmoniously developed to perfection, during the course 
of one’s own life. Everything finds its suitable and 
proper place in the scheme of things, where there is no 
over-indulgence or repression of natural and innocent 
pleasures of life. There is no distortion but only a 
complete harmony. It is from this point of view that 
we have to understand the distinction between 
Perunkippiyam and Cirukappiyam made by Dandin 
who, as already pointed out, had a knowledge of 
"Tamil. The epic which emphasises this harmony of 
all the four goals of life 15 the Great Epic, to be really 
so called. But the Epic which falls short of it and fails 
to emphasise any one of the four goals of life is to that 
. extent an inferior variety of epic. This, of course, is a 
later explanation; but theory of Akam and Puram 
implies this even in Tolkappiyam. Therefore a Jain 
ascetic like Tiruttakka Tevar, when he came to write 
an epic, emphasises this all round perfection of human 
personality in his hero. Though the epic ends in 
glorifying the final renunciation resulting in the 
deification of his hero Civakan, it is explained as 
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а natural development of that personality which has 
enjoyed the world in all its aspects in their full richness. 
There is no forced repression, no negativism ; there is a 
natural ripening of universalism of spirit from the 
previous stages of limited horizons. Even as anything 
held in one’s hand falls away of its own accord, when 
one sleeps, the attachment to and hankering for anything 
whatsoever disappear after a complete rich enjoyment 
of life. After attaining the freedom of salvation, there 
is no further seeking after pleasures. This has to be 
borne in mind when we study the philosophy of 
Tiruvalluvar. Kamatiuppal is a pure variety of Akam 
following the best traditions of the Cankam age. 


There is another light thrown on this conception of 
Purusarthas by the literary theory of Akam and Puram. 
Tolkappiyam, though speaking of Aram, Porul, Inpam, 
includes Méksa within these three. That means the 


four-fold goal of life is looked upon as only a three-fold 
goal. 


“kāmañ сапта katai-k-kot kalai 
emañ сапта makkalotu tuvanri 
arampuri curramotu kilavanum kilattiyum 
cirantatu paylrral irantatan payané. " 
| [Tol. 1138] 
** After the perfection of Kama» or happiness is 
achieved, the hero and the herolne, joined with their 
children, perfect Ín the path of safety and happiness 
and surrounded by the relatives who are actuated by 
Dharma, practise what is the best; and this is the 
result of all their past (strivings)” is said to emphasise 
the great truth that the final goal of married life is not 
merely the perfection of the individual or the family 
but of universa] salvation. 
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Dharma or Aram has a wider and а narrower 
significance. Dharma тау mean one of the four goals 
of life or it may mean the behaviour inspired by an 
ideal in all walks of life where all the four goals become 
Dharma. Asa part of this latter conception, the Jains 
and Buddhists will not lay the emphasis оп Artha and 
Kama and therefore will speak of Dharma and Морѕа 
asthe Dharma par excellence. They speak of Mosa 
Dharma to which end the old Aram or Dharma in the 
limited sense becomes but a means. Even Mahabbaratha 
speaks of Moksa Dharma. The Buddhist influence 
might have been felt even in Tolkappiyam. However, 
the general and fundamental basis of the Akam and 
Puram conception contemplates this wider outlook. 
Vakaz or victory represents an ideal of life. There are 
two aspects of this victory. One is called Mullai and 
the other the Vakaz proper. Mullai is something innate 
or natural. The perfection achieved by men or women- 
the perfection of their natural endowments—is Mullai. 
Vakat is victory achieved in discharging duties under- 
taken according to the varying status in life and 
achieved against odds. Here there is nothing inferior 
or superior іп the acts per se but only in the successful 
discharge of one's duties. Men are equal and this isa 
divine equality. But this democracy has a place for the 
moral arístocracy. 


"pirappokku mella vuyirkkufi cirappovva 
ceytolil verrumai уап”. 


“Birth (or body) is common to all living beings іп 
general. But they are not equal in their specific 
greatness, This greatness is achieved only because of 
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the difference in their activities or pursuits.” Неге 
comes the victory of the king and other officers of 
State including various citizens of the State. Неге 
comes also the victory of the seer and the sage who 
are released from the fetters of the smaller ego and 
who identify themselves with the universe. ‘‘arulotu 
$unarnta akayc?" (Tol. 1022), “Тһе renunciation inspired 
by universal love.”; “латат ийа фа!” (Tol. 1022) 
“ That aspect of human life which renounces the sexual 
pleasures" — are referred to here. There is also 
“© borulotu punarnia pakkam” (Tol. 1022) ** That aspect 
of human life inspired by Porul or Artha” (this is 
interpreted also as that aspect of life inspired by the 
real Thing that is Jnana). 


These phrases are interpreted by commentators on 
the basis of the structurejof Tirukkural. Therefore Moksa 
Dharma is also treated under Dharma or Puram. 
Parimela]akar in explaining the absence of a fourth part 
on Mo£sa іп Кога], states that the fourth goal is beyond 
words and mind and that therefore it can be explained 
only in terms of its means viz, Тигатагат ог 
*renunciation" which leads to that final goal. 
Whatever that be, it is clear that the four goals can be 
and ought to be explained in terms of the three, This 
explanation is made clearer in the Tiruvalluva Malai 
which further goes to claim that everything great in 
Vedas and in this world come under these three. 


‘‘nanmaraiyin meypporulai mupporula 
Satan tanturaitta ninmurai” (4) 


“Апа aramutal annáànkum-—enorkku 
Glin uraittan ” 


(7) 
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“aram роги] inpam vitennum annankin 


tiram terintu ceppiya tévai” (8) 
** palkalai........ arumarai, 

porri uraitta роги ellam torrave " (18) 
* muppal molinta mutarpavalar ” (18) 
* muppalil nàrpàl molintavar ” (19) 
“ münrena-p-pakuti сеуіп peralariya 

nalum molinta perunavalar " (22) 


“inpam porularam vitu ennum innankum 
kollamolintar Каға1” (33) 


“ara muta] nànkum akalitattor ellam 
tira mura-t-terntu teliya-k-ku]aintu уепра-р- 
panniya valluvanar " (38) 


“ ,..Inummaiyin 
vitavarrin nankin viti valanka valluvanar 
patinar inkura] venpa ” (40) 


'* muppàli notum 
taruma mutal nankum....valluvar 
punti mo]inta роги] ” (44) 


“ aranarintem anra porularinteém inpin 
tiranarintem, vitu telintem - valluvanar 
..tamvayar kelatana еПат kettu” (50) 


* This book in its organisation of subject matter 
expounds all the great truths of the Vedas as the three 
great truths." (4) 


* He has told others those four, in the natural 
order beginning with infinite Dharma." (7) 
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** The Divine Man who has expounded after having 
understood their intricacies those four, namely Dharma, 
Artha, Kama апа Moksa.” (8) 


* He has expressed in such a way that truth which 
was reverentially expressed by the rare Vedas and the 
many arts. " (18) 


“Тһе first great poet who has expounded the 
irivarga." (18) 


“Не who expounded within his ivivarga the four 
Purusarthas.” (19) 


* He is the great Lord of speech who has classified 
the four great (truths), which are difficult.of achievement, 
and expounded them as the three. " (22) 


“Не has composed his Kural so that all may 
understand and accept these four viz., Dharma, Artha, 
Ката and Moksa’’ | (33) 


** Valluvar, who out of the tender love of his heart, 
has composed and expounded in venfa metre the 
truths, so that all the people of this great expanse 
of this world may understand and realise all the 
intricacies of the four (great truths) beginning with 
Dharma." (38) 


*' This is the book of sweet Kupal venfas, composed 
by Valluvar, so as to explain the rules of the four great 
truths ending with Moksa, within the three—fold (classi- 
fication of his)." (40) 


““ This expounding of the four great Truths beginn- 
ing with Dharma, is the great idea of Valluvar’s 
intellect. (44) 
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* We have heard from Valluvar’s mouth every- 
thing — things which were not heard of till now like 
this. And we have understood Dharma. We have 
understood А” а. We have understood all the aspects 
of Kama. We have realised clearly, without any 
confusion, what is Mosa." (50) 


We do not know how far the claim made by 
these verses is true but they seem to suggest that 
the exposition of the Purusarthas, as the three-fold 
trivargas is a great contribution of Tiruvalluvar. 
His is an attempt at harmonising the Tamilian 
conception of Akam and Puram with | Ритивағ ав. 
This harmony is hinted at in Tolkappiyam itself; 
but it is Tiruvalluvar who, according to Tiruvalluva 
Malai in expounding the Purusarthas, has boldly 
classified them under the rivarga It is not a neglect 
of the path of Msksa but а way of making it the 
inspiration, the basis and the consummation of all 
the other three. 


Vakai, according to Tolkappiyar, is the external 
aspect of the life for which Pala; or separation in 
love is the internal aspect. Неге, both in Vakai and 
Palai, is a spirit of self sacrifice or an effacement 
of the selfish interest in the cause of greater values. 
This wider conception of Vākai or victory must imply 
a wider conception of war, not merely restricted to 
the battle field, but extended to all aspects, not 
only of the struggle for existence but also of the 
striving for perfection - physical, moral, intellectual. 
The realisation of ‘the eternal values distinguished 
from evanescent values of the world is emphasised 
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almost in а world- negating vein іп Tolkappiyar’s 
conception of Kajici-one of the seven aspects of life. 
Man's life was considered fruitless if it was not sung 
by poets; and the true fame of poetic renown forms 
Pàtàn-another of the seven aspects of life. Aram 
is contrasted with Pali or infamy suggesting that 
Aram is Puka] or Fame. 


* сеуатр51а torum arané oruvarku 
uyarpala torum pali" [40] 


* What ought to be performed is Dharma. What 
ought to be escaped from is infamy." This is another 
Cankam conception. The importance of these concep- 
tions should be fully understood for appreciating the 
approach of Tiruvalluvar. His conception of the 
Purusarihas is thus really shaped by the ancient 
Tamilian tradition. 


The internal and external aspects are also empha- 
sised by Tiruvalluvar. Aram may be the outward 
behaviour of what has to be done — ''ceyargalatu. " 
But without the inner inspiration and purity it has 
no significance whatsoever. This aspect will have to 
be borne in mind; and Infam may from that point 
of view receive a wider significance; for one must 
enquire what is the inner aspect of Kamam nittapal 
and Arulotu punarnia akarci above referred to in 
Tolkappiyam. 


1.13 


There are two ways of approaching these goals 
of life. Though one speaks of the goals, usually it. 
is only the various aspects of and expressions in life 
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along with their means that are described. There 
may be a descriptive and prescriptive approach; or 
there may be a normative and idealistic approach. The 
descriptive approach will be the approach of the 
scientist. The prescriptive approach will be that of 
the law givers. The normative approach will be either 
as describing the ideal ог ав elucidating the inner 
inspiration and explaining the practical way of achiev- 
ing the ideal. Va]luvar's is the latter approach and 
as а result he fs neither concerned with any historical 
state of soclety with its laws and practices, nor with 
the scientific and objective description of all aspects, 
without reference to higher values, nor is he indulging 
in the impossibilities of life. He is thus practical and 
at the same time idealistic. Though practical from 
this point of view, he is not objective as a scientist 
nor as a codifier of laws. His approach is universal, 
fettered by the conditions of no particular country 
or age. This distinguishes Kural from other Dharma 
sastras, Artha 5аѕіғаѕ and Kama śāstras. Reference 
had been made to the universalism of Tirukkura] 
praised by others and this universalism is the result 
of this peculiar approach, which will be made clearer 
in the study of the three-fold aspects of Kural. 


1.14 


In the result, it 1s proposed to study the philosophy 
of Tirukkura] within the  pan-Indian theory of 
Purusarthas. The works available in Sanskrit аге 
many whilst the earliest works in Tamil are Tolkap- 
piyam and Cankam literature. This does not amount 
to forcing the Sanskrit theories on the study of 
ТігауаПауат. There is no reason why Tiruvalluvar 
should be assumed to have no knowledge of Sanskrit 
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or of the Pan-Indian conception. Every evaluation 
of the contributions of an author has to be based 
on a comparison with any existing scheme. It is 
for that purpose that the Pan-Indian frame-work is 
necessary and it is only then that the contributions of 
Valluvar become clearer and more significant. It has 
once again to be emphasised that this Pan-Indian 
frame-work is itself a product of the common efforts of 
the intellectual world of India spreading from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin and therefore there is no 
question of any borrowing because it is a common 
heritage and a common harvest. 


It is proposed to deal with the philosophy of 
Tirukkura] according to the approach explained here, 
in three parts, since in terms of Valluvar’s treatment 
itself his book falls into three parts. We shall discuss 
the philosophy of Dharma, the philosophy of Artha and 
the philosophy of Kama. 


2. ARATTUPPAL. 
2.1.1 


Tirukkural consists of three parts. The first part 
is called Arattuppal, the portion dealing with Aram 
or Dharma. According to a verse іп Tiruvalluva 
Malai [25] this part consists of four sub-divisions. 
The first part comes аз an introduction consisting 
of four chapters. The flnal sub-division consisting 
of only one chapter deals with С]. It is difficult 
to translate this term. It means ripening or an esta- 
blished order of cause and effect. It evidently refers 
to the theory of Karma. In between these two sub- 
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divisions come the most important sub-divisions, 
the first dealing with domestic life and the second with 
renunciation —the first consisting of twenty chapters 
and the second of thirteen. Thus Arattuppal consists 
of 38 chapters in all. 


2.1.2 


The first four chapters which make up ап intro- 
duction are a puzzle, in relation to the whole book. 
The first chapter speaks of God ог Katavul, the 
second deals with the importance ofrains; the third 
speaks of the greatness of those who have renounced ; 
the last of the four chapters emphasises the Dharma 
or Aram. Attempts have been made to connect these 
four topics with Katavul Уан, Koti Nilat, Катан 
and Valli mentioned іп  Tolkappiyam. But their 
relevance with reference to the subjects treated in 
Tirukkural as а whole is not clear. It is for considera- 
tion whether these four topics may not refer to God, 
Nature, the Ideal man and Dharma as forming the 
very basis of this book. 


2.1.21 


God is not defined and therefore, as already 
pointed out, all the religions have accepted this 
‘Katavul Valttu’ as equally applicable to their 
conflicting conceptions of God. It is significant that 
Valluvar uses the phrase ‘ Ati Pakavan' in the first 
Kura] itself. The world has God for its beginning, 
God is pure intelligence; Не has no likes and dislikes; 
He has по .comparison; Не has the eight great 
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qualities; Не is kind unto all with his Dharma cakra 
or the ocean of Dharma. His is the significant glory. 
His path is that of good conduct. He has destroyed 
or extinguished the surging selfish desires of sense 
organs. He is the great ruler or He is omnipotent. 
He is ‘malar micai ékinadn’. This term is interpreted 
by Jains as referring to the Godman walking on the 
flowers spread by gods on his way to Godhood. 
But others interpret it as referring to God hastening 
to reside in the lotus of the heart of any Bhakta. 
The emphasis in all these suggestive descriptions is 
on God being the very basis of the world, on His 
perfect qualities, on His unsullied glory, on His kind- 
ness and Dharma, on the path of the good conduct- 
wherein selfishness has no place, the path designed 
by Him or leading to Him. It would be thus seen 
that this conception of God is related to the conception 
of Dharma in its wider aspect as treated in the 
whole of Tirukkural. He is the very heart of Dharma 
and the universe. He is the guide, friend and philoso- 
pher. In any account, His relation to the path of 
Dharma is clear. The non-partisan and universal 
approach of Tiruvalluvar becomes evident in the 
Sanskrit phrase ‘‘ adi bhagavan " (Ati Pakavan) which 
epitomizes all the conceptions of God known to that 
language. - 


Tiruvalluvar, as already pointed out, even when 
he paints the ideal, looks at it from the practical point 
of view of man. Therefore it will be interesting to study 
what he points out as the good aspects, flowing from 
Man surrendering to God. There is the escape from 
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the Ocean of births which сап be achieved only 
through self-surrender. The Karmas do not affect 
such a great soul, Those who take refuge in His 
feet feel no misery and experience no mental 
suffering and anxiety. The term “тім vàlvár' used 
twice, has therefore to be interpreted as referring to 
eternal life which is longer than any life whatsoever. 
Those who take refuge in the loving Lord of the 
ocean of Dharma cross the other oceans, probably 
the ocean of Artha and the ocean of Kama. Taken 
in this sense, Dharma implies also the greatness 
of Artha and Kama. Without this basis of Dharma, 
Artha and Kama, probably, become misleading. 

This is a truth which is still further emphasised in 
the chapter on “ Aranvaliyuruttal’ ‘emphasising Dharma’ 
and elsewhere. Valluvar also feels that all education 
and knowledge lead to this great centre of pure wisdom 
of God. In the absence of such surrender to God any 
education becomes futile. The final goal of all kinds of 
life is happiness or bliss, free from sufferings and 
miseries, illusions and Karma. It is in short the eternal 
Life-divine, away from the ocean of birth. Whilst on 
this path of self-surrender to God, every action of man 
is correctly oriented towards this ideal of Dharma; 
otherwise the acts are futile. Though it will not be 
possible to weave out a complete philosophy of God out 
of these descriptions of God—therefore it is clear that he 
does not want to do one— his conception of God is that 
of the ethical and ideal goal. 

2.1.22 

The second chapter deals with the glory of the 

rains. Tiru. Vi. Ka., understands by this term the great- 
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ness of God's Sakti or divine grace. Tiruvalluvar -is 
describing a society where agriculture is the pre- 
eminent occupation, Even іп the Porutpai he refers to 
Ulavu, or cultivation; but we have to understand by that 
Ulavu, human labour in general, illustrated so beauti- 
ful well by cultivation. In an agricultural society 
every thing becomes а gambling in rains. Therefore 
rain can be taken as representing Nature. In this sense, 
Nature becomes the concrete basis of Dharma as 
contrasted with the inner divine inspiration of Dharma. 
Rain is the real eternal ambrosia. It is responsible for 
the food — the grass, the grains—we eat; it itself is the 
water we drink. It makes possible thus all experiences 
and itself becomes the thing to be experienced. With 
out it the monster of hunger will swallow the world. No 
effort of man is possible without it. Even a blade of 
grass cannot shoot forth without its help. Even the 
great expanse of ocean will lose its greatness. Even the 
offerings to the gods will fail. Good conduct and 
Dharma can have no place where Nature does not smile 
on шап. The importance of Nature as providing the 
suitable environment for the blossoming of Dharma is 
thus made clear. Valluvar's ethical idealism will there- 
fore tolerate the imperfections of man when struggling 
against the contrary forces of Nature. Perhaps the idea 
is that Nature is helpful to us on our way to perfection, 
without unnecessarlly embittering our life by looking 
upon her as opposed to man. Do not harp оп its 
destructive powers; for, well harnessed she helps you to 
escape destruction. Nature is not a monster red in its 
tooth and nail, but a kindly Light leading us on to our 
ethical ideal, according to the stage of perfection 
reached by us, in understanding her ways and in 
utilising ber and our knowledge on this great path. 
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The third chapter deals with the greatness of the 
people who have renounced. Every book accepts the 
greatness of perfect men. They are the great; the 
ever-loving; the ever-wise of great deeds. Who сап 
count the number of dead people from the beginning of 
the world? Who can also recount the greatness of the 
perfect men? This chapter, as already hinted, 
emphasises the importance of perfect men, to anyone 
on the path of achieving human greatness. It is 
significant that the perfect man is described as one 
who has renounced. But the question remains what 
is meant by renunciation: The phrase  'olukkattu 
nittàr' [olukkam = conduct, nittar = those who had 
renounced] is not very clear at first sight ; and there 
are commentators, who will interpret it as referring 
to renouncing one's own ordinary behaviour or conduct. 
But Manakkutavar gives а different interpretation. 
These are according to him the great men who re- 
nounce everything for the sake of good conduct or 
Dharma. Another commentator, Pariti, speaks of 
these men as those who have renounced the hanker- 
ing after the senses. Manakkutavar’s interpretation 
brings out the importance of this chapter in relation to 
the whole of Tirukkura]l. The perfect men, the sages 
and seers, are the embodiments of Dharma and 
expound that Dharma by every conduct of theirs 
Here is a concrete ethical absolutism in which every- 
thing is sublimated. 


An ethical aristocracy was known to the Cankam 
age but no group of those who had renounced, had here, 
to start with, the privilege of being the embodiment of 
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Dharma. The conception of Vakai has already been 
referred to. Purananüru speaks of Ay as being no 
merchant of Aram. (Puram 134). Heis greatin Aram 
wherein Dharma is for the sake of Dharma which is 
the path of eternal righteousness in which had walked, 
generations of great men. He was not moved by any 
desire for a better life in the future through this Dharma; 
for that will be а trader’s conception of Dharma 
investing something in the present to reap the greatest 
profit in the future. The term -‘ olukkattu nittar’ may 
very well imply this conception. But a change has 
occurred in the Cankam society. 


Thanks to the Buddhist and Jain influence on the 
Cankam age all the groups of missionaries in the cause 
of their Dharma come to occupy an important place in 
the society. Therefore the term aram, especially in the 
derived word aravor, suffers a shift in meaning. Ay 
could not be called an aravon. It isthe  sanyasins who 
have got a Dharmic mission that come to be labelled as 
'aravor.' ТігауаПауаг himself speaks of ‘ nittar’ as 
' aravor.' Fortunately the word aram’, however, 
continues to refer to Dharma in general not restricted to 
renunciation alone. It is truein “агат pintar’—those 
who have undertaken the duty of Dharma-Tiruvalluvar 
refers to the people who had renounced. But that is 
because of the context marked by the word  'pünptar'.. 
These are the people who have got a sacred mission and 
who have accepted that mission as their religious duty. 


The words used here as referring to 'ziffar' may be 
noted. These are: ‘turantar’ ‘those who have renounced’, 
“агат puntar’ ‘those who have accepted the mission of 
Dharma’; 'aravor' means the same thing;  'ceyarku 
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ariya ceyvar’ those who have achieved what is difficult 
for others; Periyar ‘the great,’ ‘Kunamennum kunru 
érininrar’ ‘those who have reached the pinnacle of 
perfection’; ‘ niraimoli mantar’ ‘the people of the words 
of never failing significance’, ‘words which аге real 
mantras.’ 

There are three more descriptions which really 
explain the meaning of ‘nittar’. “Тһе great have the 
real knowledge or wisdom; this is the goad which 
controls the five elephants of senses. " This idea is not 
new, but very significant. Here it is not а life 
of world-negation. The aravor are not the slaves 
but the masters of the sense organs, because they know 
that these five sensations with all their multitudinous 
forms and temptations ultimately depend on the man 
who experiences them. The world is experienced and 
known through the sense organs. If that experience is 
pure and true, the right philosophy апа the right 
Dharma are known and followed, “сиуаі oli üru 
ocdi паттат enra aintin  vakai terivan'.— һе who 
knows the various aspects or truths of the Five viz., 
Taste, Light, Touch, Sound and Smell (which make up 
the experience of this world to start with)." A slave to 
the passions can never have that experience and know- 
ledge which are not easily achieved by others. In the 
Great, the hankering after the senses is completely 
extinguished ‘ aintavittáàn' ; here it is not the death of 
the sense organs but the complete control and mastery 
over the dangerous Instruments of knowledge and life 
that is denoted ; the poisonous fangs of the five headed 
cobra of sensations have been removed and in that way 
these Greatmen have sublimated them in the service of 
Dharma. The great man is therefore, uran ennum 
tottivan oraintum kappan. “he who controls (the 
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elephants of sensations) with his goad of the real 
strength (viz., right knowledge or experience)”. These 
passions are also sublimated and what may appear to 
an outsider, as an outburst of anger on the part of the 
Great is really a righteous indignation. There is not 
however any evil intention, lurking in his mind. This 
exhibition of righteous indignation is momentary though 
volcanic in its effect. Since, as will be seen later, 
Dharma is inspired by love, even when there is that 
outburst, the great man continues to be an embodiment, 
of universal love, whose mission in life is to help all to 
attain the perfection through this universal love. 


* antapar enpor aravor marru evvuyirkkum 
centanmal püntu o]ukalan ” [30] 


* Antanar (1. e. those of cool and beautiful nature і. е. 
the people of kindness) are really the arayor (the people 
of Dharma); for it is they who live according to their 
ideal of being upright and kind (cool) to every living 
being." This final conception of the great men clearly 
emphasises their importance in any description of 
Dharma which ís their universal mission. 


. The fourth chapter of this Introduction emphasises 
Dharma. This gives a key, asit were to unlock the 
treasures of Tirukkural. Though Tirukkura] speaks 
of Artha, Dharma and Kama, allthese three are really 
the three different aspects of one unlversal Dharma. 
This is a conception which has already been 
referred to. ‘Artha and Kama follow the lead of 
Dharma’ sings Ратапапага. But Tiruvalluvar will 
make Dharma the real moving spirit whose outward 
manifestations will be the three-fold Dharma, yielding 
the glory including msksa. It yields all kinds of 
wealth and happiness-all that come through Dharma. 
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There is nothing higher than Dharma. There is no fall 
greater than forgetting it. Dharma alone is what has 
to be performed, escaping from condemnation; one 
has to perform Dharma in all possible ways, without 
any break and without procrastination. Tirukkural 
believes in the life after death and also believes that 
one should escape the cycle of births. Dharma helps 
one in all these ways. 


The phrase ‘ollum vakaiyan’ “іп ways which are 
possible for you" is significant. A poor man сап be 
kind to others without becoming a millionaire; kind 
thoughts, kind words and kind acts are not the 
privilege of the few. This brings out Tolkappiyar’s 
conception of Vakai. Valluvar further emphasises the 
mental purity which alone is important as the real 
inspiration, even when one’s words are not learned 
and even when one’s acts are not theatrical. It is the 
hankering after pleasures of a selfish life that is called 
‘ava’. It 15 this which is “таси” or the impurity of 
mind; whilst purity consists in its absence or as it will 
be seen later in sublimating it into universal love 
*taymai enpatu ava-v-inmai’, **purity is the absence of 
ava (selfish love)." Therefore all Dharma ultimately 
consists in becoming mentally purified and perfected. 
In the absence of this pure mind the so called right- 
eous conduct becomes nothing more than a show. 
Therefore there should be no hankering after anything. 
When there is no hankering there is no anger, when 
such hankering is not fulfilled. There is no competi- 
tion in this life of universal co-operation and therefore 
there is no jealousy or envy or any feeling of superiority 
in any walk of life. The acts therefore which never 
inspire Dharma are those of jealousy, desire or anger. 
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The perfect equanimity of the mind is revealed by one’s 
speech which avoids all bitterness and unkindness. 
Therefore Dharma is that which knows no envy, no 
hankering, no anger and no bitter words. 


In this Introduction we have a glimpse of the 
working of the mind of Tiruvalluvar. To him Dharma 
is omnipresent. It is the perfection of the man- 
material, intellectual, domestic, spiritual and moral. 
He believes in the perfect men who are the embodi- 
ments of this Dharma, the standing examples for the 
world to follow. He also believes in Nature’s help in 
the path of righteousness. He believes in God, the 
inner inspiration of the Universal Dharma. 


It is from this point of view that we have to under- 
stand his Tirukkural. But in his descriptions of the 
three-fold goal of life Valluvar does not want to force 
others to accept his fundamental beliefs. He therefore, 
chooses to discuss the three-fold goal without clubb- 
ing them together under the title of Dharma. He also 
does not want to emphasise any missionary life for all. 
He also may be presumed to lay down his ideas of the 
three-fold goal of life without reference to God or 
Nature. This is not to say that he relinquishes these 
fundamental ideas. Though he is certain indeed that 
this belief should be the inspiration, he is tolerant 
enough to appreciate other points of view and to lay 
down įthe scheme of life as acceptable to all. His 
inner inspiration cannot be hidden completely; but he 
explains it in a way suitable for others. Even in the 
Introduction he has really attempted to follow the path 
of least resistance; but still others may not give these 
ideas the fundamental position which he will give 
them in his scheme of things. 
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According to Tiruvalluva Malai, the last sub- 
division of this Arattu-p-pal is the chapter on ‘UI’. 
According to this verse, this does not form part of the 
chapters on Шагат and turavaram. The same idea is 
also repeated in a verse quoted by Kalinkar at the end 
of hisfcommentary on {the chapter on “ОР; “ОР is 
something ripe for enjoyment; it is an order some- 
thing like cause and effect. Parimélalakar calls it 
© niyati? or uniformity of nature in the universe which 
includes the mental, moral, spiritual as well as material 
universe. Tiruvalluvar also uses the word ‘ pal’ that 
is what is one’s innate nature or innate endowment or 
what is one’s own natural share in the universe. There 
is a phrase occurring in Kural ‘ vakuttàn vakutta vakai’ 
which according to Kalinkar means that which has 
been achieved by one as one’s share of nature. In 
that sense one is the architect of one’s own fate, 
not only in this birth but in the previous births. 
Parimela]akar, however, will interpret the term 
‘yakuttan’ not as the person to determine the enjoy- 
ment of his own share of fate but the ordainer or 
Lord of fate. Tiruvalluvar also refers to ‘ ulakattu 
iyarkai^, ‘the nature of the world,’ perhaps 
referring to determinism. Не also speaks of ' unmai 
arivu’ as contrasted with ‘nil arivu.' Unmai arivu 
is one’s own innate knowledge, something which 
characterises one from one’s birth. Parimélalakar 
interprets ‘unmai’ as fate. Tiruvalluvar speaks of 
akül, good fortune and pokül and ilavül, misfortune. 
There is also the word ‘teyvam’, used elsewhere for 
this ‘al’ in -Tirukkural (619). 


Apart from the chain of cause and effect in the 
material world, Tirukkural probably assumes the 
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existence. of such а chain in the moral and mental 
world as well. This is why the transmigration theory 
is upheld. What may not be clearly explicable from 
what happens in this birth has to be explained in 
terms of the happenings in other births. The mysteries 
of this universe such as the inexplicable failures of 
what to us seem to be a successful attempt, the 
unforeseen success of attempts which we feel should 
end in failure, the mysterious ignorance of the wise 
and the learned, the consequent divorce of knowledge 
from success or wealth, the sufferings in the midst 
of wealth, the evil resulting from good, the good 
resulting from evil, the futility at times of all good 
efforts, and the inescapability from the allotted share, 
resist all reasonable explanations in the absence of 
the theory of Karma. 


Tiruvalluvar speaks of ‘iruvinai’ or two kinds of 
Karmas and also the cycle of births from which one has 
to escape. There is one thing in this mystery which 
appeals to him and which he often refers to. The 
beggar and the man who has renounced, for all outward 
purposes, are equal; both can boast of no worldly 
possessions. But the beggar is miserable and tries to 
escape from his poverty. But the man who has 
renounced is happy at his independence and freedom 
from the worldly fetters; and then the very same 
poverty is his glory. But this is possible only for the 
chosen few and that is why they are a few, while others 
who do not welcome the sufferings of tapas are many. 
That is the very reason why the beggars are in greater 
number. ‘ilar palar akiya karanam norpàr cilar palar 
nolatavar (270)—“‘those who bear the sufferings as a path 
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to perfection are only a few; others are many. That is 
the reason why the poor are many ’’—is interpreted 
here in this way, though Parimelalakar will give а 
different interpretation. *^Why are not those beggars 
like the people of the renounced. They are not blessed 
with inner vision and mental contentment. " That is 
the cause of their Karma. Otherwise these beggars 
would have welcomed renunciation. Here is therefore 
the way out of this unending chain of causation. 
It is not a struggling against fate, a mere fretting 
and fuming. One has to welcome the mysterious 
effects as natural according to the theory of Karma. 
It is not misery alone that is inexplicable, though 
that alone makes us murmur and revolt. Even the 
good things of the world and the happiness we 
enjoy are equally inexplicable. “If you are over- 
joyed with fortune, why bewail this misfortune. 
Keep the equanimity of the mind and accept the 
happenings as the very Nature of this world. The 
scientist who tries to escape the workings of the 
law of gravitation understands the law of Nature 
and escapes from it only by following that law. 
Appreciating the limitations of that law alone 
helps him to escape from that law. As has been 
often pointed out, there is determinism in a game 
of cards where the players have no control over 
the distribution of cards. Still whatever cards the 
players get, they play the game according to the 
pre-established rule and win the game, thanks to 
their ingenuity. In this sense, determinism is not 
against the freedom of our spiritual life. Karma is 
all-powerful. But its limitations are well realised by 
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а wise man and then, even the Karma is utilised 
on the way to salvation, without any opposition or 
frustration, in the same way in which the scientist 
uses the uniformity of Nature for his scientific 
advancement. 


АП this is not explicitly stated by Tiruvalluvar. 
But the explanations given here are not distortions 
of Tiruvalluvar’s views. In any case the importance 
of this chapter standing alone very much like the 
introductory chapters, should be realised. Perhaps 
the author feels that though he himself will place 
the theory of Karma as something central in the 
scheme of things he is not prepared to force it on 
unbelieving minds so as to make it central, even in 
the explanations of the three-fold goal of life given 
in the other chapter of his work. This ü] applies not 
only to the achievements of Dharma but also to those 
of Artha and Kama. This has been emphasised by 
Parimélalakar and Manakkutavar. One more thing 
may be stated. This Arattuppal starts with the emphasis 
on God and ends with the emphasis on Karma. Perhaps 
there is no contradiction. 0] and iruvinai Oppress 
those who have not the correct perspective as already 
stated ; but those who walk in the path of righteous- 
ness towards God are not fettered by this Karma: for 


theirs is the mental equanimity to which the Kural 
refers to. s , 


“nanru айка! nallava-k-kanpavar anru алка] 
allal patuvatu evan" [379] 


** Why should those who see only good and happiness 
in everything when fortune smiles on them, suffer and 
feel miserable when misfortune undertakes them?" 
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2.1.4 


One may now try to consider the conception of 
Dharma as one of the three goals of life. Tiruvalluvar 
according to Tiruvalluva Malai treats of domestic life 
in twenty chapters and of the life of renunciation in 
thirteen chapters. Both these kinds of life, form 
together what is known as Dharma. Are these two 
aspects of Dharma really two different ways of life 
which have nothing in common? Bergson has made us 
familiar with the idea of looking at these two aspects 
as representing two different varieties of Morals. One 
is the morality of the ordinary man with his limited 
fields of love and activity, and the other is the morality 
of those who are, from their birth, worldmen, whose 
love extends to the whole world and universe, like 
Christ, Ramakrisna, Ramalinga, Buddha and Sankara. 
From this point of view both are natural to the people 
practising those two kinds of moralities. There is 
nothing negative in *£uravaram.' It is no running 
away from life. ‘ Тигауагат” therefore represents a 
higher perfection and a more comprehensive love. 
Probably because of this interpretation, the great 
German philosopher Schweitzer does not see any 
negativism or world-negation in Tiruvalluvar, in spite 
of the latter writing on ‘ turavaram.’ 


But there is one difficulty in the way. The 
‘turavaram’ Tiruvalluvar treats of, does certainly 
lead to the universalism and perfection of, the 
world man. However, when one reads Tirukkural, 
one could not assert that the turavaram which 
he contemplates is the Turavaram of the native born 
world man. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that Tiruvalluvar is speaking of those who are not 
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born with this universal love but who have to become 
perfected in that way. Here again one sees that Valluvar 
is not developing a world-negation. He is not descri- 
bing a life which is out of the ordinary. He emphasises 
those points in one’s life which have to be developed 


to perfection. Тигауатат is a natural development 
for all. 


It may be admitted that there are two kinds of 
morality. But the second kind of morality of universal 
love is not something reserved only for those, who are 
by nature followers of that morality. It cannot be 
denied that there are such born saints; but others also 
can teach that stage by achieving that perfection 
during their life. From this point of view the two 
moralities become one; but represent two stages of the 
gradual development of human perfection, though the 
perfection may be inborn in afew great men of the 
world. Interpreted this way, turavaram ceases to be 
world-negation. It is a perfection reached in the 
natural way, and therefore illaraviyal and turavaraviyal 
should be taken together. 


2.1.41 


One may be tempted to question this interpretation 
which may look like introducing our own ideas into 
Tirukkural. It is here that the Pan-Indian conception 
will be a help in proving that this interpretation 
represents only the well-known ideal. The four-fold 
asrama life has not been followed in full in Tamil land. 
But the four-fold life is a natural development towards 
universalism and perfection. There is the life of a 
Brahmachari—the unmarried student receiving educa- 
tion. Nextis the stage reached by the Brahmachari 
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when һе marries and leads а family life with all its 
social responsibilities. The third is the stage of 
Vanaprasta, where the husband and wife retire to forest 
seeking perfection. The next spiritual development in 
this path is that of the Sanyasin, the man of the 
universe. Kalidasa describes this ideal of gradual 
four-fold development as governing the lives of all the 
perfect kings whose history he narrates with epic 
grandeur in his Raghuvamsa. Kampan refers to this 
concept when Dasaratha wants to retire to the forest 
after crowning Rama. 


Therefore our interpretation is nothing new. But 
in the Tamil country the four-fold life was looked 
upon as a two-fold life, of the family: man and of the 
man of the universe, spoken of in terms of i//aram and 
turavaram. Brahmachari or the student, after all, belongs 
to the family. The refusal to divide the non-domestic 
life into two as Vanaprasta and Sanyasa is significant 
in the Tamilian thought. Vanaprasta and Sanyasa ате 
clubbed together as turavaram. The emphasis here 
therefore cannot belaid on living away from one's 
wife in turavaram. The couple, no longer co-operating 
for the greatness of the family, now co-operate for the 
perfection of their universal love. Therefore ‘ turavu’ 
is not renouncing the world. One cannot get away from 
the world or action. What is important is the change 
in the attitude towards life. That there is no longer an 
emphasis on the reality of “ту family and other 
families", “ту country and other countries." Therefore 
Tiruvalluvar emphasises the liquidation of the pride 
and ignorance involved in one’s using the terms, the ‘I’ 
and the ‘Mine’ - “уап enatu ennum cerukku агиррап ” 
[346] “ he who cuts himself away from (the fettering 
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bondage of) the pride (egotism) which indulges in 
speaking of the ‘I’ and the ‘Mine.’ The final perfec- 
tion of universal love is denoted from a practical point 
of view, as the riddance of all hankerings and conse- 
quent attachments. The last chapter in turavara-v-iyal is 
ava-y-aruttal. The hankering after pleasures and the 
consequent attachments should be sublimated into the 
universal love. It is this which is emphasised in the 
chapter оп turavu. Nowhere in ‘ turavaraviyal’ is any 
special demand made that one should renounce his 
wife. 


2.1.42 

‘Turavaram’ should be therefore explained in terms 
of its positive aspects, though for making its definition 
clearer, the contrast with ‘illaram’ has to be emphasised 
in terms of negative phrases. It must not be assumed, 
however, that “Шагат” is the direct opposite of 
‘turavaram’. Certain aspects of life are tolerated in 
Шагат, which should not be tolerated when human 
perfection aud universal love are to be achieved. It is 
from this point of view that one has to interpret the 
headings іп ‘turavaraviyal’ like ‘ pulal maruttal’ 
‘refusing non-vegetarian food,’ ‘kitavolukkam’ ‘getting 
rid of any conduct which does not agree with ‘turavaram’, 
‘ kallamai’ * getting rid of any idea of stealth or fraud’, 
* cinavamai’ ‘absence of anger’, ‘inndceyyamai’ ‘ refrain- 
ing, from doing any harm or from inflicting sufferings 
on others’, ‘ kollàmai " ‘non-killing of any living orga- 
nism,’ ‘nilaiyamai’ ‘knowledge of impermanence of life’, 
* turavu,” ‘renunciation’ ‘ parraruttal’ ‘cutting away the 
fetters of attachment.’ Тауат or tapas may also be 
looked upon as a negative act from this point of view. 
Though the forms of the phrases are negative, what is 
intended is the positive aspect of the mental equanimity 
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and love which are denoted by these negative phrases. 
Therefore turavaram implies a positive state of mind 
and a life which one can infer from the absence of the 
acts described. 


There are three important headings in ‘turavaraviyal’ 
which are expressed in positive terms ‘ arulutaimai’ 
‘compassion or universal love’, ‘meyyunarvu’ ‘true 
knowledge’ and * vaymai’ ‘truth’. ‘Arulutaimai’ orbeing 
blessed with universal compassion is the beginning of 
‘turavaram’. It is the real inspiration which governs 
life and ultimately blossoms into human perfection. It is 
from this point of view of universal love that one re- 
fuses non-vegetarian food. The other virtues expressed 
іп terms of negative phrases are inspired by this ‘ arul . 


It is curious that * kallamai ' should be included in 

* turavaraviyal’ instead of in * i/laraviyal^. Pariti trans- 
lates it as * kapata puttiyai vitutal’ that is, renouncing 
the fraudulent designs. Here is included the intellectual 
fraud. One ought not to pretend that because of 
universal outlook he can look upon other's property 
as his. * turavaram ' therefore recognises the proprietary 
rights whether they be communal or individual. The 
mind involved in such fraudulent designs is inimical 
to the life of arul. Even by negligence, such evil 
thoughts should not occur while inspired by arul 
where one aims at being kind to all. Such negligence 
represents the absence of right knowledge and the 
absence of аги]. It is instigated only by real ignorance 
or benighted intelligence. This chapter on ‘kallamai’ may 
probably suggest that * turavaram’ which must include 
Vanaprasta contemplates certain minimum possessions. 
Even a sanyasin has to be clothed and fed. Kallamai 
* getting rid of any idea of stealth or fraud’ is the state 
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of the mind. Kütavolukkam “ getting rid of any conduct 
which does not agree with turavaram,” represents the 
outward behaviours. Fraudulent mind begets fraudulent 
behaviour which іп a saint is a sin against society. To 
avoid the fraudulent behaviour one should cultivate 
the mind which indulges in no fraud — Kallamai. 
But avoidance of the outward manifestation will lead 
to the ultimate perfection of the mind. That is why 
Kallamai follows the chapter on Kitavolukkam. 


Inna ceyyamai ‘ refraining from doing any harm or 
from inflicting sufferings on others and kollamai * non- 
killing of any living organism’ are also important. 
Even under trying circumstances refusing to kill any 
living organism is possible only to those who have 
developed this spiritual perfection of universal love 
when, according to folklore, even the wild beings 
become the embodiments of love towards such a saint. 
In all these places Tiruvalluvar wants us to place our- 
selves in the position of the living being who has to 
receive the sufferings. 


For making this kind of a life of universal love 
possible, one practises tapas. Tapas is not mental and 
physical mortification. One has to put up with the 
sufferings inflicted by others if one is successful in 
leading a life of universal love. The words ‘ nonral’ 
and попри’ mean consciously putting up with апу 
painful act almost welcoming it as a penance or as a 
spiritual practice or undertaking. Parimelalakar 
interprets it to mean fasts; but in the path of Universal 
love what is required is to put up with any suffering 
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caused by others. It is this practice that is emphasised 
by Kalinkar and Manakkutavar. But Paritiyar, true 
to the spirit of Valluvar, interprets it in a wider sense. 
It is not a question of putting up with the sufferings 
inflicted, but a positive act of sympathy and love 
towards others who suffer and therefore it is sharing 
their sufferings and taking upon one's shoulders the 
burden of relieving such sufferings. It may also mean 
a pity and a sympathy even for;those who have inflicted 
the suffering on one who is full of pity. The next aspect 
of this practice is refusing to do any harm to any living 
being even when the latter inflicts а suffering or endan- 
gers one's life. These two aspects are really the two 
sides of one and the same coin of tapas. Tapas therefore 
is the attempted perfectionthrough such experiments. 
Suffering thus welcomed by a loving heart makes the 
spirit glorious. What is aimed at by the loving heart is 
thus achieved through tapas. Such a man alone 
becomes perfect. Even from a selfish point of view, 
this is great because such a man alone attains mastery 
over himself. Не alone discharges his duties. Не 
works for himself in the best sense of the term whilst 
others become slaves of their own hankerings and waste 
their life, doing nothing for their own real good. 


The chapter on ‘ kiitavolukkam’ * getting rid of any 
conduct which does not agree with turavaram’ will 
suggest that even іп the age of Tiruvalluvar there were 
people who traded upon the credulity of the masses 
who always value the life of a sanyasin. 


The right kind of knowledge ог wisdom is 
emphasised іп * meyyunartal.’ One should not mistake 
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unreal things for real. Whatever be the thing and 
whatever Бе its outward nature, true wisdom lies in 
realising its real truth. One must not be a doubting 
Thomas. One must achieve the clear vision leading to 
certainty and spiritual action. Our sense organs are 
the windows of knowledge. But in the absence of true 
wisdom and true vision, even the correct scientific 
phenomenal knowledge will not yield any useful har- 
mony of the conflicting bits of knowledge. Involvement 
in the cycle of births is really ignorance. When one 
escapes from this, the glorious truth dawns and one’s 
own true Being is realised where there is no lust, anger 
or delusion. This is where one has to take refuge, 
getting rid of the false attachments one is accustomed 
to. Іп short, the true wisdom or perception of the 
inner Truth dawns only when attachment ceases and 
the true universal love blossoms. We have already 
seen the force of the words tüymai and vaymai. 


* tiuymai enpatu ava-v-inmai marratu 
vaaymai venta varum"? [364] 


** Purity is the absence of selfish desires. That purity 
comes when one aspires for Truth. ”’ 


2,125 


А deeper insight which leads to a perception of the 
truth behind everything seen and experienced has been 
described as true wisdom which alone is capable of 
removing the fetters of attachment and of leading one 
to the stage of perfection beyond the sea of births. 
The importance of the term * теу? or truth in * mey-y- 
unarial' and the resulting freedom from attachments 
should be emphasised, as is made clear by the Kural:— 
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* tüuymai enpatu ava-v-inmai marratu 
vaaymai venta varum. " [3641 


* Vaymai' is another name for truth but it 
emphasises the truth which shines through our speech. 
Truth is not terminal exactitude but the manifestation 
of the inner ағ” іп speech. Therefore truth is speaking 
that which is not harmful; and Kural goes even to that 
extent of saying that even falsehood has the nature of 
truth if the perfect good which results therefrom is free 
from any fault whatsoever. Therefore it is the inner 
inspiration and the ultimate good which results—viz., 
the purity of both the means and the ends—that is 
important. Тһе inspiration must be pure; otherwise 
our own conscience will scold us if we go against the 
grain of our heart by uttering a falsehood. “Ве true 
to your conscience otherwise your very heart burns 
you." “ One who follows this conduct certainly dwells 
in the minds of all." "We have realised the truth of 
this statement in the life of Mahatma Gandhi. 


There are two great virtues, one is Ahimsa; the 
other is Truth. 


* onrāka nallatu КоПатаі marratan 
ріпсата-р-роууатаі nanru" [323] 
** The greatest virtue is non-killing ; coming next to it 
is non-falsehood ”’ 


This is the accepted view. But Tiruvalluvar will 
give the place of prominence to truth, There is nothing 
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more truthful than truth and if one follows the path of 
truth without fail, according to Tiruvalluvar one need 
not do any other good. This is because others are 
manifestations of this inner inspiration. 


This reminds us of the conception of Satyagraha 
as held by Mahatma Gandhi. To him, Truth was God. 
Mahatma Gandhi has said “ То see the all-pervading 
spirit of truth face to face, one must be able to love 
the meanest creation as oneself." ‘To place oneself in 
another’s position is the golden rule’ is the message of 
Judaism and Christianity; and this has been emphasised 
by Tiruvlluvar, [250, 318 etc.]. All the negative phrases 
used by Tiruvalluvar, as already pointed out, represent 
Ahimsa. It is not a negative doctrine but the real positive 
energy of love and truth. * What is universal love and 
whatis its opposite "—thus asks Tiruvalluvar and he 
himself gives the reply. Arulis Ahimsa, non-killing 
[not to КІШ; Himsa or killing is the absence of Arul.” 
In this way Ahimsa and Aru] are equated. The question 
may arise why the negative form ‘kollamai’ is used 
especially when the negative form misleads us into 
thinking that Ahimsa 15 only negative doctrine. “АП life 
and flesh", says Mahatma Gandhi, “ехівів by some 
violence. Hence the highest religion has been defined by 
the negative word Ahimsa. The world is bound by the 
chain of destruction. In other words, violence is an 
inherent necessity for life in the body. That is why a 
votary of Ahimsa always prays for ultimate deliverance 
from the bondage ofthe flesh. Ahimsa from another 


point of view, is truth. Ahimsa or truth implies 
fearlessness, ” 
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One who becomes а lord of universal love thus 
protects the living beings. There is nothing to be afraid 
of in his life. This truth and universal love pervade all 
aspects of life, and that has been explained in furava 
ra-v-iyal. In Mahatma Gandhi we have a standing 
example of Tiruvalluvar’s ideal man. 


2.1.51 


We may close our study of this aspect of our 
subject, by taking a look at modernthought. Ahimsa 
scrupulously practised by the Jains, the compassion, 
governing the acts of the Buddhist and the satyagraha, 
the life principle of Mahatma Gandhi—these three 
explain much more than any commentary, the underly- 
ing principle of Kural. Dr. Schweitzer’s conception of 
reverence for life is significant. Matsya пуауа, as the 
will to live at first seems to rule the world. But in this 
western saint of the modern world, this ghastly drama 
becomes a drama of love. The will to live, he realises, 
has come to know about other wills-to-live. ©“ There 
is unity" he says, “а longing to arrive at unity with 
itself to become universal." The phrase “теуегепсе 
for life? flashed forth as a revelation and at once the 
riddle of the universe was solved for him in terms of 
universal love. Thus dawned on him meyyunarvu, the 
great truth about the ethical world and life-affirmation 
together with all ideals of civilisations. 


All life is suffering and this is the great truth of 
Tolkappiyar’s Kafici. At the realisation of a reverence 
for life, one is seized with love which is really the deep 
pity for all creatures, not only for Man. The right word 
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for this pity here is aru]. There alone the will to live 
escapes the ghastly Drama of matsya nyaya and 
proceeds to get purified onits way to universal love. 
Life to Schweitzer becomes sacred in the same way in 
which the Jains believe in Н. As Mr. Elwin points out 
this great mass murderer of becteria ‘‘goes out of the 
way to lift a parched earthworm from the dust and put 
it safely in the grass or stoop to rescue a struggling 
insect from a puddle; he will not tear leaves from a 
tree or pluck flowers in a garden.” Schweitzer in fact 
has extended the principle of reverence for life beyond 
the realm of animal, bird, fish and insect to the humblest 
forms of the vegetable creation and even to forms of 
inanimate beauty. This reminds us of Kavunti Atikal’s 
speech in Cilappatikaram, but in Schweitzer the dry 
bone becomes a divine incarnation. To Schweitzer this 
reverence for life is fellowship in joy and in effort; it 
includes feeling as one’s own—all the concentraticn 
and all the aspirations of the will to live—its pleasures 
too and its language; to live itself out to the full, as 
well as its urge to self perfection. One gives out 
oneself for the other life. Therefore, there, one reveres 
all life as his own life. Goodness consists therefore in 
saving or helping of life, the enabling of whatever life 
one can influence to attain its highest development. 
Dostoevsky knew this reverence for life and the truth 
of aru]. “Love all God's creation the whole and every 
grain of sand init, If you love everything you will 
perceive the divine mystery in things. Once you perceive 
it, you will begin to comprehend it better every day and 


you will come at last to live the whole world with an 
all embracing love." 


Here comes to our mind Mahatma Gandhí's iden- 
tification of himself with the poor and the down-trodden. 
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‘Call те not a Mahatma’, he cries, ‘I am а bhangi, a 
sweeper and an out-caste’ and he preferred living with 
them. His heart bleeds for the sufferings of the world. 
We know how the communal disturbances deeply 
affected him and how he preferred to bear.the Cross for 
all. The fasts were his tapas; he himself had said : 


““Му penance is the prayer of a bleeding heart for 
forgiving the sins unwittingly committed.” This is the 
secret of his taking all responsibility for the so-called 
Himalayan blunders. Here we see what the Christian 
missionaries саП ‘the wound of compassion’. The chapter 
on tapas in Kural should be read from this point of view. 
There is a bliss in this suffering, an expansion of our 
personality to the limit of universalism. This mystery 
of the mystic joy of the Cross is what explains the 
enchantments of Tragedy in literature where we 
undergo the same tapas. This does not depend on the 
belief in atman or God. Even an anatmic Buddhism 
experiences this. Неге is what the Buddhist Santadeva 
writes, ‘‘ А man should deligently foster the thought that 
his fellow creatures are the same as himself. АП have 
the same sorrows, the same joy as I; and I must guard 
them like myself. Тһе body manifold of parts in its 
division of members must be preserved as a whole; and 
so like-wise this manifold universe has its sorrow and 
joy in common. І must destroy the pain of another as 
though it were my own because it is a pain; I must show 
kindness to others, for they are creatures as T am 
myself." 

2.2. ARATTUPPAL 
2.2.1 aram: 
2.2.1.1 

Опе may now pass оп to consider 'i//araviyal asa 
stage leading on to the perfection of the universal love 
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contemplated in ‘turavaraviyal’. There are here twenty 
chapters. The first chapter deals with domestic life 
and describes the importance of this life in the 
society as it is constituted of students and sanyasins, 
of the orphans and destitutes and of the poor 
and out - caste, of gods and new - comers. There is also 
the duty of preserving the memory of the past generation 
and the care of the kinsmen. There isa beautiful phrase 
іп Tiruvalluvar ‘pattin’, ‘sharing one's food with others’ 
—which is the greatness of domestic life. “ІҮ domestic 
life could be led according to Dharma what more does 
one gain by following other orders of life? Dharma is 
really domestic life. " Valluvar describes the inner 
inspiration and the nature of domestic life and the good 
effects flowing from it. Love and Dharma should 
characterise this life. Those precious possessions are its 
very nature In one sense; and its crown and glory in 
another sense. It is clear that domestic life can become 
the ideal life because it escapes the dangers inherent in 
other orders of life. It must however be inspired by 
love and blossom into Dharma. The word used for love 
is anpu as contrasted with aru] which characterises 
turavaram. If arul is universal love, anpu is the over- 
flowing of kindness to those who are dear and near to 
oneself. Itis true there is a certain amount of self- 
interest to start with. The Greeks have tried to measure 
the differing grades of love as it were, by measuring the 
self-interest covering it. At the lowest point is the self- 
regarding love. Over and above that is the love which 
is completely delightful. At the top-most point, shines 
love which has no thought of the self but has always the 
interest of the delight of others. absolutely for the sake 
of others. 
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Even at the very first step іп real love which the 
married couple feel towards each other, love reflects 
this highest point. “ Those who have no love amass 
everything for themselves. Those who are blessed with 
real love give away even the bones of their bodies com- 
pletely for the sake of others alone." This reminds us 
of the highest point of Greek love. The very body exists 
for the expression of love which is the very basis of the 
glory achieved by the happy couple. Love is the very 
basis of life: “ an pin valiyatu uyir nilai  ; in its absence 
we see only a corpse strutting across the stage. There 
is another meaning given to this phrase ‘An pin valiyatu’ 
— ‘Love is a life-giving, life-sustaining power.’ Ав 
emphasised by Sorokin, “ other conditions being equal, 
altruistic persons live longer than egoistic individuals. 
The combination of a person of too little love with too 
much hate, is largely responsible for many cardiovas- 
cular, respiratory —gastro-intestinal, endocrinological 
geneto-urinary and skin diseases plus some forms of 
epilepsy and headache." This is not something new to 
India. The Buddhist Dharma cakra represents love which 
is the eternal harmony expressing the great truth that 
all who love are healers of those who are in need of it. 


2.2. 1.3 


But this love is still not the universal Love. It has 
to be transformed into that universal power, knowledge 
and truth of love. Before Tiruval]uvar comes to describe 
this love, blossoming in the beautiful garden of family 
life, he describes the directions in which this love turns, 
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when the married couple come together and achieve а 
communion of their souls in their common life of love 
and service. An old Cankam poet describes it in the 
speech of the lovers ‘ irutalai-p-pullin oruyiramme ', “че 
with two bodies have one soul like that of the fabulous 
bird with two heads." The wife knows no other God, 
but her lover. Тһе Kural, ‘ £eyvam tolaal kolunarrolu- 
teluval peyyena-p-peyyum malai’, ‘‘she does not worship 
any divine power ; she worships her husband; if such а 
woman commands the rain, it will rain" reminds us of 
what Socrates speaks of in Plato's Symposium: ‘‘ They 
seek a love who is to be made like him whom they serve 
and when they have found it they themselves imitate 
their God and persuade their love to do the same and 
educate him into the manner and nature of God as far 
as they can, for no feelings of envy or jealousy are enter- 
tained by them towards their beloved ; but they do their 
utmost to create in him the greatest likeness of them- 
selves and the God whom they honour." In this way 
the lover is there transformed into the ideal God though 
this love, coloured to start with what may seem to be 
lust, is attached to the body. But it soon becomes free 
from lust, and sooner or later the loving soul sees the 
entire Truth and becomes the universallove Woman is 
not expressive but she has the potentialities of divinity. 
‘She protects herself and protects the fair name and 
glory of their joint life—not only her own glory but the 
glory of her own husband. She never fails in tending 
her husband with loving care. She can win great glory 
in the world of gods. ” 


2.2.1.4 


But this love must be expanding in ever—widening 
circles. This universalisation is made possible at the 
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next step by their children, who form the crown and 
glory of a family which is blessed with the greatness of 
a wife. Here also love first expresses itself 
in the innocent pleasures of bodily contact. The very 
touch of the childern turns ordinary food into sweet 
ambrosia. We experience momentarily at least the 
eternal embrace of universal love of which Mahatma 
Gandhi speaks in its fully ripened form, as visualised 
by him. ‘‘ Having flung aside the sword, there is nothing 
except the cup of love which I can offer to those who 
oppose me. Itis by offering that cup that I expect to 
draw them close tome. I cannot think of permanent 
enmity between man and man; and believing as I do 
in the theory of rebirth I live in the hope that if not in 
this birth in some other birth I shall be able to hug all 
humanity in friendly embrace." ltis this {deal hugging 
which we experience though for a moment when the 
innocent child embraces us. The children's touch is the 
body's greatest delight. Their lisp is the greatest delight 
to our ears. Only those who have not heard the music 
of this lisping pralse the music of the lute and the flute. 
In describing the bliss which results from our love 
towards children, Tiruvalluvar must be having in his 
mind what Mahatma Gandhi has been saying about 
hugging the universe. There is no selfishness, at least 
conscious selfishness, in this bliss on either side. This 
experience should become universal. For the children, 
the importance of family cannot be exaggerated. In 
the absence of a family and motherly love, they 
succumb to wasting diseases and become selfish 
pleasure-hunters. Our nursery is really the nursery of 
love. Іп this nursery, as descríbed by Valluvar, there 
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is no selfish interest because everything guides us on 
to the path of universal love. The parents are happy 
that their children are greater than themselves, that 


they are recognised as perfect beings by the world fat 
large. 


2.2.1 5 


It is after having described the blossoming of love 
in the concrete situation of a loving wife and a husband, 
enjoying the greatness of their childern when the 
latter prove useful to the society at large, that 
Valluvar describes the love still further widening 
and overflowing to those who come as guests. The 
pleasures and the greatness of the sharing of the food 
with unexpected guests are then described. Tiruvalluvar 
describes it as a velvi or a great sacrifice. It must bea 
loving reception, otherwise there is no expansion of love. 
Тһе new-comer should not sense any gloom of incon- 
venience, darkening the brows of the host. Paritiyar 
emphasises that this loving duty should be performed 
as a communion by both the husband and the wife. 


2.2.1.6 


Inner love should become manifest in sweet words 
and righteous action. Then only the service of love 
converts them to the creed of love. As Augustine has 
shown us ‘love never faileth. The sweet words there- 
fore announce to others the coming in of the spring of 
love. The words are sweet; they are full of love: there 
is no deceit whatsoever. It shows that these words are 
inspired by a glimpse of the universal truth. Tiru- 
valuvar thus reminds us that at every stage on this 
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path of universal love, the final vision comes ав а 
distant glimpse even when one starts on this arduous 
journey to the land of universal love. Again and again 
Valluvar emphasises the inner inspiration and the inner 
purity. When the heart is full, how can there be any 
misery or poverty. In such a man, the words themselves 
shine like ornaments of glory and in this way one makes 
great progress on the path of virtue. ‘‘ Why does a man 
indulge in harsh words when one experiences the infec- 
tious bliss inspired by sweet words? It is like clutching 
at the unripe fruits when the sweet ripe fruits are 
available in plenty". 


2.2 1.7 


Іп this kind of life in society one meets with rebuffs 
from unexpected quarters. One has however not to lose 
his patience. He must still follow the path of love. 
The duty of gratitude is emphasised in such a way as 
to strengthen the hold of love on us. Мо man is wholly 
evil or wholly good. Therefore in this path of love one 
has to remember always the good things of the world. 
We must train ourselves to praise and appreciate 
whatever help others offer us, at the proper time and at 
the proper place, without expecting any return. The 
greatness of an action lies in the loving response kindled 
in the heart of the righteous men. Therefore to slight 
any help received bespeaks the smallness of our mind. 
Trained thus in glorifying the helping hand of others, 
we always think of the good turns. We never desert 
the good aspects. After this kind of training, it is easy 
to concentrate on the good things done and to forget 
any injury received. “Тһе deadliest deed is straight 
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forgotten by the grateful memory of а single benefit 
received." The idea which occurs in folk-lore and іп 
Cankam age comes as the final conclusion; “Не who has 
killed every virtue may yet escape. There is no escape 
for him who has killed a benefit’. 


2.2. 1.8 


But this does not mean that when one's legal 
judgement is called upon to be pronounced, one should 
be partial to anyone who has helped us. Tiruvalluvar 
speaks of ‘natuvu nilaimai’, that is, being upright with- 
out any sign of partiality. Не calls it takuti or ‘pro- 
piety’; ceppam, ‘the sense of justice’. It recognises no 
stranger or friend or enemy and welcomes any adversity 
which may flow therefrom. Here again Va]luvar empha- 
sises the inner purity. The mind must be upright ; then 
only the words can be judged just. The golden rule, 
‘do as will be done by’ is suggested here also to the 
trader, whois in need of good trade; he takes good 
care of other’s goods as he does his own. 


2.2.1.9 


Here come in, humility and self-control. Ав 
Mahatma Gandhi puts it, “love is the strongest force 
the world possesses and yet it is the humblest imagin- 
able.” The absence of humility and self - control is 
vanity and pride. They are not inspired by love. They 
lead, therefore, tothe unrighteous path of selfishness 
and ignorance. The verses which praise the beauty and 
humility remind us of Gandhi. Humility is the greatest 
wealth. Itis the glory praised by the wise. To all 
alike, humility is great; but to the wealthy amongst 
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them, it is indeed а great treasure. Love thus leads to 
humility and as Gandhi says, “че must act even as 
the mango tree which droops atits load of fruits. Its 
grandeur lies in its majestic loneliness." Tiruvalluvar 
speaks of its power and grandeur. “Тһе man of humility 
is greater and grander than the mountain. The humility 
and self-control of the five sense organs practised in one 
single birth is powerful all through seven births." 
Dostoevsky who has seen the hidden depths of the evil 
in man finds only one escape therefrom and that is humi- 
lity ; and therefore he praises humility even as Va]luvar 
does. But this humility must be a loving humility. 
*Loving humility” he states ‹‹іѕ the most effective force, 
the most terrific, the most powerful unequalled by any 
other force in the world."  Va]luvar also speaks of the 
control of the tongue. ‘‘Even one word causing pain 
destroys all virtues. Тһе blister caused by fire will 
heal from inside; but not the brand of a bitter tongue." 


2.2.1.10 


Thus the loving man with all sweetness, propriety, 
justice and humility becomes one with the ideals of his 
society. Good conduct and the demeanour or propriety 
as expected by that society, become his second nature. 
Those who cannot move in harmony with the world are 
learned idiots. Good conduct is our best guide in this 
life. It makes for excellence. It is the mainspring of 
all Dharma. The nobility of birth is symbolised by 
good demeanour. Therefore it has to be protected more 
than our life; for dire consequences follow from any 
deviation therefrom. Тһе greatness of this propriety 
is that it is inspired by the social consciousness which 
is the result ofthe development of the fundamental 
principle of love. 
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Love is different from lust. Lust is vulgar and 
demeaning. As already stated love inspires the lover 
to behave towards the beloved after the manner of God. 
Love is therefore spiritual but lust is carnal. If love 
sees the sparks of divinity in the beloved, it cannot cast 
any lustful glance at others’ wives. It is an insult to 
one's own ideal, to one’s own life, to one's own wife, to 
one’s own society. It is an insult to womanhood and to 
creation in which woman stands there as a saviour. The 
sense of revolt which Tiruvalluvar feels against this 
folly of lusting another’s wife is beautifully reflected 
in Kampan’s great epic. The greatest and the most 
unpardonable sin which Ravana and Vali committed is 
this lust for another’s woman. It is because of this, 
that whilst the widow of Vali becomes the lady-love of 
Sugriva in Valmiki she is painted as a chaste widow by 
Kampan ; for otherwise Kampan in his scheme of poetry, 
cannot justify Vali's execution if Sugriva were to mis- 
behave like Vali, after the latter’s death. 


“One who lusts for anoter’s wife knows no Artha or 
Dharma. There is по greater fool than him; he is as 
good as dead. What does it matter how great he is? 
It is his eternal infamy. Enmity, sin, fear and infamy 
ever dog his fate. The man of righteous domestic life 
is free from this sin. His is indeed a noble manliness: 
itis real heroism; it is the virtue of the perfect man; 
it is the exemplary conduct, Such a one deserves good 
things of the world." This condemnation of lust is 
important as showing the greatness of love by its 
contrast. Тһе full significance of this conception should 
be understood for a correct appreciation of Valluvar’s 
approach. 
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Valluvar next emphasises the virtue of forgiveness 
or forbearance. There is the great example of our 
Mother Earth, as the Indians feel, who bears the delvers. 
This reminds us according to the arrangement of the 
chapters of Valluvar, that we must forgive even опе 
who lusts for anothers's wife. Valluvar seems to hear 
the message of love in the golden silence of Mother 
Earth preaching by her practice that allof us are her 
children—a message which our folk-lore emphasises. 
Valluvar speaks of oruttal, ‘the path of punishment and 
violence’, poruttal, ‘the path of forbearance and for. 
giving’, and marattal, ‘the path of forgetting the evil 
done’. The Jews preach against revenge and also against 
bearing any grudge. They also speak of being good, 
because of love taking an offence in silence. Al Koran 
promises paradise for those who pardon others. Jesus 
according to Peter, demands that one should forgive 
seventy times seven. Manu advises the twice - born to 
bless the other who curses him. Therefore Valluvar’s 
emphasis on poruttal is not unknown to others. Show- 
ing compassion towards the offenders because of the 
sorrow which will result is also emphasised by Valluvar. 
There is another statement made by УаПауағ: ““ conquer 
with forbearance one who has done you harm in one’s 
insolent pride.” These are not to be equated with the 
views of Seneca: “the most contemptuous form of 
revenge is not toregard you adversary as worth your 
vengeance.” * Inna ceytarai-y-oruttal avar папа nannayam 
ceytuvital." “The best way of punishing those who 
have done any harm is to do such a good turn for them, 
so that they will be ashamed thereby.” Here, however, 
there is really no sign of revenge. What Valluvar is 
referring, is really, to the irresistible and an undying 
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force of love, as pointed by Augustine. According to 
Augustine. ‘‘love is undaunted by opposition, rejection, 
irresponsiveness ; it lives by giving out not by taking in. 
Love never faileth. Nothing is so hard that love cannot 
soften it. And therefore whatever opposes it must in 
the end give way ; freedom for its recipients also evokes 
from them not by contract, nor by force, but by the 
invincible suasion of a moral appeal—an answer of love 
freely given in return." Therefore Valluvar speaks of 
those great men who undergo the penance of forbearance 
as purer than the people who have renounced the world. 
This forbearance is a sign of perfection, To bear with 
the ignorant is the might of the might. Lastly, one may 
note Valluvar’s path of forgetting the transgressions. It 
is a useful and psychologically sound advice. This 
shows that Tiruvalluvar tries to give us practical sugges- 
tions for following the ideal path. It 15 significant 
that this chapter on forbearance follows piranil vilaiya- 
mai and Kampan has tried to glorify Rama when Rama 
was prepared to forgive Ravana even on the battle field, 
if he only surrendered Sita. 


2.2.1.13 


In this path of expanding love, when the social 
conciousness is developed, the good of any one is realised 
as the good ofall. Nothing seems to be negligible; 
and a feeling of reverence and joy is experienced. If 
what another enjoys and possesses, in that way, is as 
good as one’s own, how can any one envy another? 
Such a feeling of jealousy amounts to the destruction of 
our own real personality, even in the absence of enemies. 
One must therefore realise the evils that spring from 
the green-eyed-monster of jealousy. Dharmic progress 
and welfare consist in avoiding this corrosive feeling, 
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which kills all activity апа leads to the fall of man and 
his society. It is the path of darkness and hell. 
However, prosperity resulting from jealousy, and fall 
resulting from its absence, often appear. This is a 
puzzle. Valluvar is realistic enough to accept such 
facts. ‘‘These have to be pondered over" he says. One 
commentator will assert that this means they аге 
momentary. Тһе other wil bring the explanation of a 
previous birth. А third will affirm that such a sight is 
a mere show; for, at thelr very root, things are different; 
there 1ѕ no inner peace іп that prosperity or no inner 
suffering in that fall. This interpretation of Kalinkar 
is probably nearer the heart of Valluvar because 
Kural hastens to add: ‘‘there is none prosperous 
through envy and none free from envy ever bereft of 
good fortune.” Though the word alukkaramai is 
negative in form, it represents a positive state of 
mind full of love which avoids these pitfalls in life. 


2.2.1.14 


Ambition and desire for wealth are the expressions 
of a mind striving towards perfection. But this ambition 
should be just and spotless, not a mere hankering after 
low pleasures. When one, without stopping with mere 
jealousy, proceeds somehow to get others’ possessions, 
this will lead to endless evil. Therefore the root must 
be destroyed, the root of covetousness. At this stage 
of progress, one cares for inner tranquillity and equani- 
mity. To our sense of justice, Valluvar appeals. 


Valluvar is practical enough to point out the infamy 
which will result and which will affect, not only oneself 
but one’s own family. Those who have the glorious 
vision of Dharma are not mean enough to lose their 
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mental equanimity, simply because of poverty. With 
the expansion of love, one’s subtle understanding 
and universal knowledge also expand. “ОҒ what use 
is this comprehension, if one covets the good things 
in others and bemeans himself by doing insincere 
deeds?" Here again Valluvar emphasises the inner 
inspiration of love, a love which is ambitious ‘enough 
to become arul; but which will wither away at the sight 
of greed for wealth and the evil desires therefor. The 
wealth that greed amasses is from the point of view of 
this inner inspiration, very very bitter indeed, at the time 
of its enjoyment. Honesty is the best policy; and the 
absence of greed may mean not only the preservation of 
wealth but also its increase. The man of universal 
comprehension knows therefore the righteous path of 
increasing one’s wealth. Therefore the greatest victory 
is the proud feeling of non-desire. Vailuvar’s emphasis 
on victory and real heroism, at every step on this path 
of love and Dharma, reminds us of the conception of 
Vakai in Cankam poetry. The victory is here the 
victory of love on its glorious march. Here again, one 
must note that it is the mental perfection of non-desire 
that is emphasised, because at the stage of perfection 
reached by now, one may not openly perform, any evil 
act. But evil thoughts may be lurking behind in the 
mind. They have also to be uprooted ; they have to be 
sublimated and transmuted into love. 


2,2.1.15 


We have already seen that mind expresses itself in 
speech and actions. We have, from that point of view, 
seen the necessity for kind words and humility in 
speech. Envy and greed may try to escape not in 
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deeds but in words, without any serious or outward 
consequences. Here lies a danger of back-biting 
which may create an illusion of speaking the truth in a 
spirit of justice. Here is deceit; fraud and pretension; 
for, one pretends to be kind and smiling in one’s 
presence whilst the former speaks ill of the latter in his 
absence. It is much betterto speak the unkind words 
in loud tones to the person concerned; for at least that 
will show his courage. Cowardice has no place on 
this path of love which, as already pointed out, is the 
path of fearless heroism. Тһе back-biter is dangerous 
to society, because by sowing discord, he cuts the very 
root of friendship which binds the society together- 
“If one is so unkind as to trumpet the fault of his 
friends, what will he not do to strangers?" Back-biting 
is a heinous sin which reveals at once that the speaker 
is not inspired by Dharma. It 15 this danger that the 
author has in view—the danger which besets the path 
of virtue. He condemns this with a sense of righteous 
indignation. Valluvar feels that earth must split and 
bury the slanderer or throw him out. “Why does Earth 
put up with this burden of a slanderer? Is it because 
that Mother Earth is realising her DAarma of universal 
compassion? Let the slanderer not speak any word of 
virtue; let him do any evil deed if he wants; but let 
him not, for his own good, back-bite ; this false mind 
of a back-biter is more heinous than the destruction of 
Dharma and the glorification of evil". 


To die rather than back-bite is better from the 
point of view of the development of Dharma. Often 
Tiruvalluvar prefers death to the onslaught on DAarma. 
Physical death to one, who believes іп the cycle of 
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births, is nothing more than а sleep, whilst the perfor- 
mance of evil is real spiritual death. As usual, Valluvar 
also gives us practical suggestions. There is the golden 
rule. ‘Do as it will be done by, and there is also the 
pragmatic view that ‘honesty is the best policy.’ Will 
not slanderer provoke others, to seek out and expose the 
faults of the slanderer? “ВеҒоге removing the mote 
from your neighbours' eyes remove the beam from your 
eyes", thus advises Jesus. “Ге the slanderer scan his 
own faults as he does others’ faults; can then there be 
any evil occurring to any living being?" asks Valluvar. 


2.2.1.16 


Falsehood, harsh words, back-biting and idle talk 
are the four kinds of speech which express the inner 
evil. These four have been emphasised by the Jains 
апа Buddhists. Manimékalai refers to them. There— 
fore on the path of love and virtue, these symptoms of 
evil life should disappear. Тһе absence of falsehood 
appears as truth. This, іп its absolute purity of love, 
is possible only in the perfect man. True words are 
the symptoms of this universal love in those who have 
realised the universal vision of truth. Therefore, that 
is described only іп Тигауагауіуаї The absence of 
harsh words was emphasised in describing the kind 
words. Back-biting has already been condemned and, 
therefore, Tiruvalluvar hastens to emphasise the 
necessity for avoiding idle frivolous talk and vain 
words. Life is real and life is serious. Innocent 
pleasures have a place, but not idle talks which waste, 
not only one’s own time and energy but others’ valu- 
able time and spiritual energy. Tiruvalluvar feels that 
frivolous talk is a heinous crime to society when it is 
indulged in the presence of many individuals. Nobody 
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seems to realise the seriousness of frivolity, as УаПауат 
has done. The Tamil society of his time must have 
felt that way, perhaps under the influence of Jainism 
and Buddhism.  * This frivolity Кіп ев the wrath of 
many. It is despised by all. No profit will arise there- 
from; on the other hand, all that is good will flee from 
him who utter words which are devoid of virtue and 
good qualities; he loses his eminence and excellence. 
The vain talk betrays one's lack of propriety. There- 
fore those of great discernment and comprehension, 
aiming atthe rare blessings of Dharma, never utter 
words devoid of great import. For theirs is the clear 
vision free from all gloom and cloud ог illusion. Even 
by negligence, therefore, they will not utter meaningless 
words. One may speak without excellence or. without 
justice but never useless words." Here again Valluvar’s 
righteous indignation bursts out. “Са them not men 
that indulge in vain words; call them the human chaff 
and dust." Unless one understands the inner inspira- 
tion, of which the words are mere symptoms, it is 
difficult to understand this righteous indignation. Our 
deeds are the expressions of our own minds and the 
symptoms of its health or disease. 


2251217 


At the stage reached. оп the path of Love, as already 
stated, outward deeds of evil have already been avoided. 
But the temptation may still be there. Therefore, the 
mind should develop in such a way as to feel instincti- 
vely, a shudder at the idea of evil deeds. The mind 
has to be trained in that way in the path of love. The 
great and victorious warrior of love and virtue shudders 
at the very thought of evil deeds. The passions:are now 
turned not against men but against the system of evil. We 
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have already seen the righteous indignation. Here is fear 
once again sublimated into the fear of evil. The Great 
will dread more than fire the meaningless pride of sinful 
acts. The fruits of evil deeds follow their doer, even 
as his shadow follows him. Its impressions remain in his 
mind and destroy the good effects of Love and Dharma. 
One,therefore, can escape any calamity whatsoever, but 
not this enmity of sin which follows others without 
diminution and which destroys one’s spiritual persona- 
lity. Poverty is no excuse for evil designs. What can be 
worse than poverty of the soul which is sure to produce 
outside poverty as well? There is here more of appeal 
to the loving comprehension and better understanding, 
developed through the expansion of Love. Even to 
those who inflict evil, the evil is not returned; they are 
left severely alone; that is the glory of right comprehen- 
sion. Even through sheer negligence, please plot no 
fall Гог others. For, on this path of Love, righteous- 
ness itself will design your fall— a spiritual fall which 
governs all other falls. “ТЄ you aspire for spiritual 
happiness"—- according to the interpretation of Pariti, 
“refrain from doing evil unto others."  Tiruvalluvar 
throws out a practical hint which is not an appeal to 
selfishness but an explanation of the ever-expanding 
soul of Love: “If you hold yourself dear, never come 
near any evil act whatsoever". 


2.2.2 


Man now is free from the evils of thought, speech 
and act. He identifies himself with the society in which 
he lives. It 15 the social behaviour of such a man that 
is called oppuravolukal but no more it is necessary to 
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emphasise the outward conduct. It is the inner inspira- 
tion of Love, which has to be emphasised. On this path 
of Love and Dharma, at every stage, the expansion of 
Love brightens up the path and the universal vision is 
slowly becoming clearer and clearer. There is, therefore, 
greater discernment and comprehension. Instinct 
becomes intuition and wisdom. Therefore, at this 
stage, arises the real social understanding and social 
consciousness of the cooperative life. 


When true Love develops and tries to circumscribe 
within its fold, the whole of the society опе lives in, a 
brotherhood of Love develops.The final bliss of universal 
Love comes to be tasted, though in droplets. The one- 
ness of the universe, not as a philosophy, but as a felt 
experience is the final realisation. Science proves 
through evolution that all living beings are literally 
blood brothers and that the term Mother earth is not 
a mere poetic conceit. The Upanisads speak of the one 
great Atman whose expression is this manifold universe, 
The Buddhists, even those who deny the Atman theory, 
emphasise the unity of life. Santidéva paints beautifully 
a scientific portrait of what Marcus Aurelius calls the 
kinship of everyman with the whole human race. 


“We love our hands and other limbs as members 
of the body; then why not love other living beings as 
members of the universe? By constant use man comes 
to imagine that his body which has no self-being isa 
self; why then should he not conceive his self to be in 
his fellow also? Thus in doing service to others, pride, 
admiration, and desire of reward find no place, for 
thereby we satisfy the wants of our own self. Then as 
thou wouldst guard thyself against suffering and sorrow» 
so exercise the spirit of helpfulness, and tenderness 
towards the world". 
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T he great Roman Emperor calls this a kinship not 
of blood and seed, but of mind. But modern science 
tells us that this is also a kinship of blood and seed, 
the eternal life cell going on dividing continuously 
towards eternity from the beginning of creation all 
through perennial generations of living beings. 


The importance of this chapter on oppuravu giving 
as it were a finality to the highest stage reached in 
illacam should be emphasised. At this stage anpu 
which is kindness overflowing to those related to us 
has become one with arul. Тһе process, as already 
explained, of Love budding forth in the limited circlé 
of relatives and neighbours, when carefully nurtured, 
becomes kindness to others in the society. Thus 
without any conscious attempt on our part, this 
kindness, when it becomes firm and well established, 
has the greatest glory of social life, namely, the 
friendship of all concerned. Рагійуаг will interpret 
this ^Ànanpw as fànaneyam, ‘the spiritual brotherhood’ 
and he will also interpret *cirappw ав Moksa which is 
ultimately attained through this spiritual brother- 
hood. That aru] in one sense is the child of this anpu: 
© aru] ennum anpin kulavi'. Therefore, it is the contin- 
uation or the further and ultimate development of 
anpu. Itis this blossoming of anpu into aru] that is 
made clearer in this chapter on 'oppuravw. In illaram, 
arul is the ideal aimed; but апри is what is achieved. 
See the phrase aru] vehki аттіпКап ninràn, “he, 
aspiring for arul, stands on the path of Dharma.” 


In interpreting this phrase Kalinkar explains the 
conception of Love from the universal point of. view. 
Whatever happiness or misery, which occurs to one, is 
common to all; and therefore, one gives oneself away to 
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all and this is according to Kalinkar arul. ТЕ is this 
realisation which has been often referred to as arivu, а 
dicerning and loving comprehension. It is giving 
everything away for those who deserve it; this is the aim 
of all our efforts and activities in amassing wealth. It 
is all for the other's use. What is this except arul? 
One identifies himself with the society; his heart beats 
in unison with his community. One who lives and 
breathes this harmonyz with the world is alone said to 
live; others are counted among the dead. There is а 
complete self-sacrifice because of this feeling of iden- 
tity in joy and grief. Even whenit appears that one 
cannot help the other, one does not shrink from this 
identity; and there one offers away one’s all to others. 
As Paul has said, “ there is nothing, Love cannot 
face; there is no limit to its faith, to its hope and its 
endurance". “Тһе Love energy ", to use a phrase of 
Sorokin, “stored down in the hearts of these men on 
the path of Love, creates this mysterious power, ready 
to pour it out in helping others, when other means are 
impossible.” Therefore, there is nothing greater either 
in this world or the other than this shared feeling of 
harmony or communion or commingling with the 
society at large. The man who experiences this bliss 
of communion with society, is never poor; or, real 
poverty is the absence of the power of Love to help 
others, through this loving sacrifice. He willingly 
bears the Cross and welcomes any fall or loss, asa 
precious gift, to be purchased even by the sale of one’s 
self, if it is engendered by this spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and inspired by the harmony he feels with the society. 
There is a joy in this suffering shared and relieved, 
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2.2.21 

There are three famous similies which describe 
three ever-increasing stages of self-sacrifice. The water 
reservoir intended for the village is full and overflowing. 
The whole village hastens to quench its thirst. Such 
is the wealth of the great man of wisdom and com- 
prehension. He understands that what he has, like 
the water in the reservoir, is useful only for others; if 
not given, it evaporates or it stagnates and putrefies. 
One has at least to go to the reservoir; but there is 
another stage of self-sacrifice where the self-sacrifice of 
its own accord occurs in the midst of and just in front 
of those who require it. Therefore, there is the greater 
man of self-sacrifice who is full of Dharma and Love. 
He is like **the sweet fruit-bearing tree " in the very 
heart of the village, full of ripe fruits-so ripe in time, 
as to fall into the hands of the deserving many. The 
tree cannot help ripening and giving away the ripe 
fruits. This person is almost unconscious of his self- 
sacrifice, though it is offered at the very door at the 
opportune moment to those who require it. “Не loves 
all" according to Parimela]akar; “Не 15 loved by all” 
according to Manakkutavar. There is still a higher 
stage of self-sacrifice. "There is a tree whose every part 
is used as a medicine; and that tree, in addition, 
happens to bein a place, easy of approach at any part 
of the year, when it cannot escape being easily and 
completely used away as medicine for curing the suffe- 
rings of others. It isan embodiment of absolute self- 
sacrifice, a complete self-effacement іп the cause of 
Love and society. But there is the fulfilment. Тһе 


smaller existence is dissolved into the universal 
existence. 


There is another simile which makes it clear that 
oppuravu has become one with arul to be further deve- 
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loped into the supreme Love of universal conscious- 
ness. The cloud gives away all it has without any 
reserve. Іп а sense it gives itself away, not inits own 
interest but for the good of theworld. It showers its 
blessings; and its waters come down and become one 
with the soil taking the latter’s colour, taste and frag- 
rance. Неге is ап example of supreme self-sacrifice 
and a feeling of complete identity with those to whom 
it helps. The cloud is formed somewhere but rains 
down somewhere else, cooling the parched earth. 
There is no relationship between the cloud and the 
soil. It is an unconditional universal Love or arul. 
It is not a kindness overflowing only to those near and 
dear to us. There is no question here of seeking any 
return. The cloud here is a standing example of 
oppuravu. This emphasises benevolence seeking no 
return. Ав St. Augustine has pointed out, “Love 
demands no return and imposes no conditions; it is 
one great force, in the world, which does not bargain. 
It goes on giving even if there is no Love in response 
and even if one rejects." Therefore it fetters no more 
the hands of him who receives it. The rain-bearing 
cloud full of waters feels a relief and attains its free- 
dom only when it gives. This is again the great 
characteristic feature of Love as pointed out by St. 
Augustine: «Love makes the giver free." Here comes the 
distinction between Love and lust. Lust or passion 
makes us its blind slaves. But Love leaves us free and 
frees us from lust. Again the third characteristic 
feature of love mentioned by Augustine is also exem- 
plified in the cloud. Its love is irresistible, **undaunted 
by opposition, rejection or irresponsiveness. It lives 
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by giving out and not by takingin.” Like the rain 
which never fails us, Love never fails us. No soil is 
hard for the rain or Love. The flood of Love or rain 
moves along, in spite of opposition by its very cool- 
ness and kindness. All opposition is dissolved in Love 
through the invisible force of its righteous appeal. 
Thus is seen the significance of the simile of the 
clouds, as emphasising the great truth about Love 
revealed by St. Augustine. This emphasises also, that, 
by this time, Love in illaram has blossomed into arul, 
the very basis of turavaram. 


2.2.22 


This overflowing of universal Love becomes patent 
in the munificence of the evolved soul. The giving of 
alms in charity has been emphasised by the Jews by 
the Christians and by the Muslims. Sometimes this 
charity is emphasised in terms of an investment in this 
world, to be paid back in the Heavens with profit 
thousand-fold. The Karma theory gives room for this 
conception. Valluvar also refers to this. “То relieve 
the wasting hunger of the needy shows, the earner of 
wealth has found a proper place to lay by." 
Manakkutavar reminds us of the conception of 
pàttün valkkai. This interpretation is strengthened by 
another Kural, “It is impossible for the fiery disease of 
hunger even to approach him who follows the path of 
sharing his food with others." Manakkutavar 
also interprets alipaci as the hunger which destroys 
all the human qualities. It is possible to interpret 
Manakkutavar in modern times ав referring to 
the  humanising effects of munificence which 
prevents the destruction of humanity and society. 
Munificence, in destroying inhuman forces, makes 
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possible society and finds а safe place for wealth 
But this idea of investment is not the final appeal of 
Valluvar. We have already referred to this conception 
of Dharma as sung by the Cankam poet Mutameciyar, 
* immai ceytatu maxumaikkumenum aravilaivanikan Аау 
allan; pirarum саптоғ cenra neri ena, lànku-p-pattanru 
avan kaivanmaiye’ (Puram). “ Àay is not a trader 
in Dharma investing his money іп charity for 
reaping its profits in the other world. He is munificent 
by habit following the traditional path of the perfect 
man.” That is his nurture and that is his family 
greatness. Valluvar also says that muaificence is the 
mark of real noble birth to give before one expresses 
his misery of poverty, to give away without expressing 
one's own painful misery of helplessness and to give 
so that the needy man never go to others for further 
help. 


The munificence is also praised as proper 
conduct of a human .being, irrespective of Dharma. 
There are certain duties which go to make human 
nature and in all those cases, Valluvar emphasises 
that duty as something to be performed without refer- 
ence to any spiritual glory. This makes for real 
humanism and the next chapter, as Kalinkar points 
out, emphasises the great conception of pukal. "Even 
if it is the path of virtue, it is an evil to receive from 
others; even if the Heavens are denied it is always 
good to give." Tiruvalluvar holds this charity as of 
supreme importance to man. Nothing is worse than 
death; but even that becomes blissful when charity 
is impossible. This is one of the few cases where 
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Valluvar prefers death rather than the giving up of 
any duty. 


He also praises munificence or charity as something 
greater than the path of tapas. It 15 a higher Dharma 
from this point of view. The tapasvins endure hunger. 
But they are powerless to relieve hunger, a power the 
munificent man has. The path of Love is made clear 
in this way. The tapasvins store up the power of Love 
and the munificent man forces this eternal Love to 
quench the fire of the threatening evil powers of the 
dehumanising forces. This conception of loving 
Dharma сап be compared ,to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
conception of charity as a worship of Daridranarayana. 


There is one another point emphasised by Valluvar. 
The path of Love is the path of Bliss. Schweitzer 
speaks of his experience of this power of charity, the 
power of helping others. “I can save him from the 
days of torture; that is what I feel as my great and 
ever new privilege. Pain 15 а more terrible Lord of 
mankind than even Death himself." No wonder 
Tiruvalluvar welcomes death when one cannot cure 
the most painful and corrossive hunger. As it has 
always been remarked, by even the common people in 
our land, munificence especially that which is offered 
as charity to the needy brings its immediate joy and 
love. УаШауат refers to this joy and bliss of giving. 
“Тһе hard-hearted who store up their wealth and use 
it all do not know this joy. It is indeed more miserable 
than beggary to enjoy all alone the accumulated goods. 
‘There is therefore greater pleasure in giving before 
the other expressed his need. It is unfortunate and 
miserable that one should com? and beg at our 
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doors. But that is momentary; for as soon as his 


needs are satisfied, there is the divine bliss inspired bY 
the happy and contented face of the human soul”. 


2.2.3 

The concluding chapter is called Pukal. Tiru- 
valluvar has emphasised the ephemeral nature of the 
things of the world: “Тһе flow of fortune is like the 
gathering of a crowd around a drama; its end is 
like the melting of the crowd at its close." Human life 
is not eternal. “Life stands on the edge of a sword 
which slowly saws it through, pretending to bea 
measurement of time called a day." This is the glory 
of the world that one who was yesterday is no more 
today. Death is but sleep and birth an awakening 
therefrom. The relation between the body and the soul, 
is also not permanent. The bird leaves in time its nest 
never to come back. So does the life ffy away from the 
body. What a pity! There is no lasting abode for this 
life which resides hard-pressed within this miserable 
body. The ignorance of those who mistake the ephe- 
meral for the everlasting is of the worst kind. Those 
who do not realise the momentariness of their life, alas, 
imagine, not millions of thoughts but many many more. 


Thus having described the unfortunate condition 
of the world, in terms of what Tolkappiyar calls kafici, 
УаПауат proceeds to describe the meyyunarvu, as 
already pointed out. Before the tongue is restrained 
from movement and hiccough comes as the vanguard of 
death, good acts should be done. "That is our invasion 
against death. That is his advice to conquer death. 
АЛ wealth is evanescent. Therefore whenever one gets 
wealth, one must hasten to perform things which will 
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endure. This is his advice for conquering the ephe- 
meral nature of the things of the world. The ‘J’ and the 


‘Mine’ have to be transmuted into the universal Love 
in turavaram. 


2.2.31 


But in illaram the universal love still speaks in 
terms of one’s own society, one’s own world, though 
these have become almost universal. Therefore there 
is a place for two great things, one the feeling of joy 
at the conquest of death and two, the establishment of 
permanence before one attains the joy of universalism. 
One is the joy of munificence, as already described, the 
other is the establishment of Fame. What else is there 
of greater profiit to man? The poets sing the glories of 
the famous man. There is a verse addressed to Calan 
Nalankili in Cankam poetry: “Few are the people 
who have achieved the greatness of poetry rising up 
like that of lotus rising up above the surface of water, 
whilst many are those who have disappeared like the 
lotus leaves never rising above the surface of the water. 
Those who are blessed with fame sung by poets go to 
Heaven in a divine chariot driven by no charioteer.”? 
Therefore Valluvar speaks of praise as the only Fame 
which arises from curing the hunger of the destitute— 
the real conquest over dehumanising forces. It is a 
power of creative joy. In this impermanent world, 
nothing is permanent except Fame. Kalinkar and 
Parimélalakar will assert that even the Heavens will 
praise the man of Fame rather than the Saints. 
Valluvar explains this mystery. Men of Fame per- 
form a miracle. Their mortal body dies; but the 
permanent body of fame grows for ever. The body of 
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Fame is eternal whilst their physical body withers_ 
away. Who else can perform this miracle except 
these men of Fame? Therefore it is within one’s own 
power to become famous. It is real infamy not to 
achieve this Fame; not to beget this glorious child of 
Fame. Hereisa glorious conception of Fame where 
man by his power of charity and Love achieves some- 
thing of permanence in all walks of life, wresting the 
laurels of victory from opposing Nature trying to 
devour us and our wealth. The Fame of poets and 
philosophers and saints like Valluvar, the Fame of 
great men like of Asoka and Buddha ever remind us 
of the glories of human life. 


2.2.4 


It is therefore from this point of spiritual develop- 
ment that fturavaram begins. We come back to 
turavaram to view it as a development of illaram. 
Even іп агат the poet was always having in his 
mind the ultimate goal to be reached. Arul is the 
basis of turavaram but as already stated and as already 
developed, even in the limited sphere of i/laram, 
turavaram can be achieved. Therefore turavaram 
is addressed to both the classes of aram. 


2.2.41 


For instance kütà-v-olukkam naturally implies the 
rules and regulations of the recluse. But when 
Tiruvalluvar asserts the futility of the outward signs of 
renunciation such as the matted hair or the shaven 
head and insists on the avoidance of the ways which 
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the world condemns, he implies to suggest that the real 
mental attitude of turavaram rather than the assumption 
of the sanyasin’s garb is important. Therefore one can 
argue that it is possible to follow £uravaram even if one 
remains within the limits of агат. What is important 
is not the outward shape and form but the effect flowing: 
from those actions. The crooked lute raises sweet 
music; the upright arrow spells death. 


2.2.42 


In the chapter on Kallamai Valluvar speaks of 
‘arul karuti anpu utaiyaratal’, ‘those who aim at universal 
love ‘and achieve the blessings of limited love.’ Cer- 
tainly this contemplates the people of illaram. This 
chapter on Kallamai contemplates certain possessions 
which will be more appropriate to the people of агат 
in practising furavaram. ‘alavinkan ninru ojukal’ is 
another phrase occurring in the chapter on Kallamai. 
Alavu is taken to mean the pramanas or the theory of 
knowledge. Perhaps one may take it as referring to the 
limitations to be placed on one's wants and possessions. 
To have anything more than one's necessary minimum 
requirements is not proper іп the path of love and may 
be considered as misappropriation. Unfortunately none 
of the commentators give this interpretation, though this 
idea is as old as Jainism. Interpreted in this way: 
Valluvar may be said to contemplate here the people of 
“Шагат” following ‘turavaram’. 


2.2.43 


In the chapter оп Vaymai ‘Truth’ there is the 
famous Kura] about the great man who speaks the truth 
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with all his heart being greater than those who perform 
penance or tapas along with charity or danam. Рапат 
‘sift’ is t he characteristic feature of агат while tapas 
is the characteristic feature of turavaram. Therefore 
* tavattotu tanam ceyyar ’,‘ those who perform both tapas 
and danam’ must refer to the people who are іп illaram 
but who practise along with it turavaram. We have seen 
* pukal’ is the glory of агат and Tiruvalluvar states 
that there is no fame as great as truthfulness. Though 
it is possible to explain this in other ways, it lends 
itself to be taken as a reference to those who observe 
both i/llaram and turavaram. 


2.2.44 


In the chapter on Anger, as is usual with Valluvar, 
he discusses the topic from the basic point of view 
common to all. Anger is against the fundamental ргіп- 
ciple of Love with its joy and pleasure of life. Therefore 
anger which kills both these ís the greatest enemy of 
man. Against the stronger people, anger is dangerous. 
But even against the weak, there is nothing worse. The 
point of view of this Kura] is more appropriate to агат. 
“стат ennum cerntàraik kolli? is а beautiful phrase 
referring to anger as the destroyer of the associates. 
Valluvar continues to add that it burns the float of dear 
kinsmen kept in reserve. This statement is certainly 
applicable to the people of i//aram. Тһе highest glory of 
this loving heart wbich avoids anger is described in 
another Kura]. The injury inflicted may be like giving 
one a fire bath; even then if it is possible it is excellent to 
avoid anger. This is the Kural we have already referred 
to, in our discussion on Forbearance. The stage here 
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described is the further development of that spirit of 
forbearance. There is the last Kural in the chapter on 
Anger. '' Those who exceed the limit of anger are but 
like unto dead men, suffering rigor mortis. Those who 
have renounced Anger are greater than the greatest 
saints, who have renounced the world.” This Kura] will 
not be a puzzle if interpreted from the point of view here 


developed, as referring to people who perform i//aram 
and £uravaram. 


2 2.45 


Again in the chapter on Ko//amai, *' Non-killing' 
Valluvar repeats the beautiful phrase ‘ pakuttuntu 
pal-l-uyir smputal’, ‘to share one’s food or wealth 
and thus, to protect many lives’ which we have 
read in the description of агат. Again there is 
the Kural, "Even if the wealth leading to happiness 
were increased without limits by killing, that wealth 
arising from slaughter is the worst kind of wealth ”. 
This reference to wealth certainly contemplates the 
man in агат and lends additional support to our 
theory. Тһе chapter on £uravu speaks of cutting away 
attachments. But the central idea of renunciation 
emphasised, as already noted, is the renunciation of the 
feeling of the ‘I’ and the ‘Mine’. If this is the main 
spring of furavu it is open to the man in атат also to 
follow the path of turavu. Ав it is often pointed out in 
Indian literature, this 15 a safer course and we have the 
great story of Janaka, the great Emperor becoming 
greater than the sages who have renounced the world, 
though he was himself within the bounds of i/laram- 
Therefore this interpretation is not against the tradition 
of India ог Tamil Land, 
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2.2.5: 


Therefore ТігауаПауаг describes in arattu-p-pal а 
view of life which starts wlth the natural attachment to 
the family; but gradually its love passes beyond the 
narrow limitations through ever-expanding circles of 
Love till it encompasses one's own society. Then begins 
the development of this Love so as to blossom into 
Universalism. Nothing is repressed where everything 
is given a righteous and proper place. It leads to the 
development of human perfection which means in the 
path of Love, the development of Universalism. As 
already pointed out, this is nothing new. We have taken 
a basic Pan-Indian conception. But wh n we compare 
this with the Tamilian tradition of Cankam age, the 
conception of Шатат and turavaram as contemplated іп 
Tirukkura] becomes clearer. Even here, the approach 
of Tiruvalluvar is found to be unique though not 
revolutionary. 


2.2.51 


It will Бе thus seen that іп the description of the 
development of Love, he not only emphasises this 
development but at every stage he points out the corres- 
ponding expansion of discernment and comprehension, 
knowledge and wisdom. In this connection, one may 
remember Spinoza's conception of Love. Spinoza's 
Love is different from the mere appetite or lust, Love 
is, according to him, to be freed from the fetters of 
emotion, and that is done by proper understanding and 
control] by intelligence. To bim, therefore, it is the 
intellectual love of the animal towards God which is the 
part of intimate love wherewith God loves Himself, 
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Though Tiruvalluvar does not make Love purely an 
intellectual love, he does emphasise the importance of 
discernment. This will appear from the way in which 
he emphasises that comprehension and discernment are 
in proportion to the expansion of Love. In this way 
Tiruvalluvar escapes the degradations of emotion and 
the pride of intelligence. 


2.2.52 


He holds the balance even between Шагат and 
turavaram; for, he contemplates the possibility of 
turavaram being the continuation of агат or the possi- 
bility of practising turavaram within illaram itself. Не 
ho'ds the balance also between theory and practice, 
between idealism and pragmatism. From this point of 
view, the suggestions for translating the ideals into 


action are valuable and are in accord with modern 
psychology. 


2.2.53 


The importance of this, the path of virtue starting 
from the Love of the married couple, is significant. As 
Saint Augustine pointed out, ‘‘ Love of whatever kind is 
always a living power; never can love be idle in the 
lover’s path; always it moves and drives.” From this 
point of view Kamattu-p-pal becomes important, since it 
15 called aram. 1f aram is the development of the selfless 
Love already experienced, that experience happens 
ordinarily in the minds of the loving couple. If this 
basic love is not experienced, the further development is 
difficult to understand and practise. It is this experience 
of Love that is described in Kamattu-p-pal. 
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3. KAMATTUPPAL 
3.1 


Tiruvalluvar, as explained іп our study of arattu-p- 
pal, has emphasised Love as the basis of human life 
This is in accordance with the modern theories of psycho- 
analysis, though these theories express this principle in 
a shockingly revolutionary way. Tiruvalluvar purifies 
this basic passion and sublimates it. He starts with the 
love, existing between husband and wife. To him there- 
fore the physical aspect of pure love is nothing mean. 
Marriage is a glorious institution. But when there is no 
Love, one embraces the mere physical frame no more 
than a corpse, as Valluvar will describe it, in his chapter 
on ‘Public women’. The physical embrace becomes 
human and divine, when it is in addition a communion 
of two loving souls. The Tamilians conceived it in terms 
of a fabulous bird with two heads but one life. They 
also felt that such a love is the crown and glory of a 
communion, developing through atleast seven previous 
births. Therefore when such а man and a woman, 
though unknown to each other in the present birth, meet 
all оға sudden, they are by nature and Providence, 
attracted to each other; and their inner personalities 
become one in love. Thus, even before marriage, there 
is this innate experience of love. Thís is called in Tamil 
‘kalavu’. It is pre-marital love, where each soul steals 
the heart of the other. Kalavu or stealth emphasises the 
natural or unconscious process, where the heart of one 
lover is attracted to the other, even as magnet attracts 
ron. Tirunanacampantar will speak of the Lord or God- 
lover as *ullam kavar kalvan', “опе who steals the heart 
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of the beloved’. Kampan, following Namma]var, will 
speak here of the coming of the Lord or lover without 
any actual coming in, because it is really a manifestation 
of what is already latent — Varate vara уаПау. The 
unconscious becomes conscious. 


3.2 


In this theory of the Tamilians, even physical attrac- 
tion is something providential, when there is the back- 
ground of pure love. It is an act of Providence or 
Nature that their loving souls commingle at first sight, 
Nature and Providence asit were conspiring to bring 
them together in a suitable environment, at the 
appropriate time and place. Such a love ts naturally 
best suited for blossoming into universal love. The 
Cankam poets have emphasised this great truth. We 
are told that the great poet КарПаг to explain the 
message of Tamil to an Aryan King who was himself a 
musician, composed the great love poetry of Кигійсі-р- 
pattu. After emphasising the chaste love of two such 
lovers, the poet gives expression to this great ideal of this 
love when he makes the lady-love express it. ““When we 
live together with our doors open, feeling inspired by 
hospitality to all those who come, we will enjoy what 
remains after they are fed, as the crowning glory of 
this joint life of sacrifice, each seeing in the other's 
Love the reflected glory, the reflected joy or bliss of the 
contented society." Іп some such Way we can para- 
phrase the prayer of the heroine, full 


| of poetic 
Suggestion. 


Seen in this light, the Tamilian conception of love 
between a man and a woman looks almost divine. 
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It is no wonder that іп the аре of Bhakti revival, this 
love was actually interpreted as the natural Love bet- 
ween God and the loving soul. Perhaps this later age 
read the Kamattu-p-pal of Tiruvalluvar іп some such 
way. Tiruvalluvar further purifies the Cankam 
conception of love. Thus purified the divine-like Love 
was identified by Tirumülar with God in his explana- 
tion of his philosophy, starting as he does as a seasoned 
teacher, from the known and proceeding to the unknown. 
Therefore the contribution of Tiruva]luvar in this field 
should be emphasised. 


3.3 


The Cankam poetry speaks of five aspects of this 
love: kuriüci where the lovers meet and become one іп 
loving embrace; ра/аї or separation where there is 
the exquisite pang of separation where the pure 
gold of love shines all the more brilliant thus sublimated 
in the fire of selfless sacrifice and love, for the higher 
cause of state, society or learning; neytal or a feeling 
of despair sometimes clouding this life of 'Love where 
also one meets the suffused glow of Love, amidst trying 
circumstances, in refusing to die and in continuing to 
live only for the sake of the other, in the fond hope 
against hope of meeting the other; ти аі or the joint 
domestic life and marutam or the sulky mood which 
often arises even in these loving hearts. 


The last mentioned aspect of marutam is exemplified, 
іп Cankam poetry, by the ехіта-тат а! relations of the 
hero. Perhaps the society of women was cut into two, 
one, of the chaste women who took up the duties of 
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domestic life and of the continuation of the race and, 
two, of the free women who though yielding to love 
refuse to shoulder this duty of a family life but willingly 
undertook the onerous burden of kee ping the torch of the 
fine arts ever burning more and more gloriously, through 
themselves sacrificing toa life of art and beauty, of 
music and dance. Perhaps in such a society, a man’s 
devotion to art throws him in the midst of public women, 
necessitating a kind of a divided allegiance and all that 
it implies. The institution of public women cannot 
always be kept in this ideal position and it descends to 
the level of prostitution. The lady - love in wed-lock 
cannot be expected to be happy when she suspects the 
extra-marital relationship of her lover. She, however, 
concentrates on the domestic dutles demanded by the 
society. She may excuse the Lover but there has to be 
at least a righteous resentment because of the family 
reputation and social ideal. The hero, however, is able 
to pacify the lady-love because of the prevailing ideal 
of a social tradition which demands that in the presence 
of the children and guests, the lovers should, not only 
show no mutual resentment, but also welcome them 
really with their commingled hearts of love. 


But in any ideal love, this extra-marital relation- 
ship is certainly a blot, whatever social reasons may 
be advanced for its existence. Tiruvalluvar has con- 
demned the institution of public women in his philosophy 
of government and soclety. If even high diplomacy 
and state policy cannot tolerate it, how can pure love 
find a place for it? Therefore, he does not bring in the 
public women for exemplifying the marutam aspect of 
Love. Thatis one of the major contributions of Valluvar. 
According to one commentary, the last five chapters 
deal with marutam; according to another the last four 
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chapters alone deal with marutam. This marutam here 
is only the natural difficulty involved in two different 
personalities, nurtured under two different family 
environments, coming to commingle and to form a new 
creative family type. The fusion is not effected in a 
day. It is a slow process of give and .take, sometimes 


giving rise to misunderstandings but only at the surface 
level. 


3.4 


Love at first sight appears, as it were, as a flash of 
lightning. It is a kind of a revolution when the latent 
love becomes manifest, leading to physical changes and 
emotional involvements. This is kurifici. This is 
absolutely a new experience. The physical beauty 
brings the unconscious attraction to the conscious level. 
It looks as though that some divine enchantment is over- 
powering the lovers. The lover is dazed in mind. Не 
feels it as a kind of divine experience; separation he feels 
will be death. But he senses all the same a life-giving 
love, full of innocence and modesty, overflowing in the 
very look of the beloved. Не stands almost intoxicated 
with that love, a hero of many wars but today succum- 
bing to the loving beauty. Нег furtive glance and 
subdued smile are hopeful where words avail nothing. 
Next follows the divine bliss of her embrace, а bliss 
which is a feast to all the senses, sweeter than the 
pleasures of.the world of the lotus-eyed Lord, granting 
him such joys as he desires from every object whenever 
it is desired. It is not merely a physical pleasure. The 
very soul is rejuvenated and therefore it is a spiritual 
bliss. There is also the happiness of fulfilment very 
-much similar to the joy of an ethical life of one who 
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enjoys his allotted share, only after distributing his 
wealth to all those who deserve it. It is a bliss revealing 
.not only new knowledge and wisdom but also an insight 
unknown even to his erstwhile rich experience and lofty 
education. . Separation cannot be imagined Бу him; 
even a slight waft of the wind coming in between them 
cannot be tolerated. 


3.5 


This is the first experience. But such an experlence 
cannot be continuous. There is the necessity for separa- 
tion for various reasons. They have to retrain them- 
selves for a new life, a new life of give and take. A 
complete concord has to be created avoiding all 
misunderstandings. It is this attempt with all its early 
failures and successes at mutual understanding leading 
ultimately to a deeper commingling of two personalities, 
that is looked upon as üta/ or marutam by Tiruvalluvar. 
The conception is empbasised in the last five or four 
chapters. This is a new interpretation of ital ‘sulky 
mood’. Tiruvalluvar is not cutting himself away from 
the ancient tradition. He is interpreting it in a new 
way. There is reference to others loving the hero іп 
Tirukkural. But that is not a fact but a kind of teasing 
of love by the heroine who thus emphasises how the hero 
has become the loving apple of the eye of all the world. 
It is from this point of view that the chapter on pulavi 
nunukkam or the subtle bouderie, a chapter full of 
dramatic poetry, should be interpreted. This is indeed 
а new way of looking at ital. | 


But the misundestanding should not take а deeper 
root: It should not become hatred. The sulky mood 
miakes the succeeding mood of love, a precious gain 
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worthy of achievement by love. It makes the physical 
embrace intellectually great, as a new insight, mentally 
satisfying as resolving all conflicts, ethically glorious as 
a self-sacrifice and spiritually blissful as a commingling 
of souls. It should not descend to the level of mere 
carnal pleasure. The experience of love should be 
always fresh like the morning breeze. Sulky mood is a 
kind of a restraint. It reveals the depth of other's love 
through the other's keen suffering at the delay. 1615 
like the precious salt giving taste to the food when 
added to it in right proportion. Ап over doze of salt, 
however, spoils the taste of food. А prolongation of the 
sulky mood amounts to torturing one who is already іп 
agony. If loving embrace does not succeed the sulky 
mood, the withering creeper of love will be cut at its root. 
Therefore love without strife tastes stale like an over- 
ripe fruit; Love without sulkiness tastes sour like the 
unripe fruit. There is an ethical grandeur and a beauty 
of feminine perfection, when the flowery eyes of the 
beloved feign a sulky mood. But it is not easy to put 
up this show; the heart melts soon in love in the pre- 
sence of the Lord. The sulky mood therefore is really 
an intellectual and physical struggle. Her modesty 
flies away in his presence. This is the substance of the 
chapter on zeücotu pulattal’ where the heroine condemns 
her failing heart. The final consummation of this 
glorious life of love is found in ‘ital uvakai’, ‘the joy 
of the Sulky mood,’. The complete understanding of 
each other, the deeper insight into other’s nature, the 
resulting bliss of this identity of feeling and insight 
reveal the perfection reached by the lovers, He is free 
from defects. But the sulky mood pays rich dividend; 
for it reveals the depth of his love. Therefore there is 
no heaven greater than this sulky mood of love. In 
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this competition of mutual sulky mood, those who are 
defeated really win the laurels of love. Bouderie is 
the charm of love; and the charm of that again is the 
sweet embrace. 


This is the resolution of the conflicts when two 
different personalities, nurtured under two different 
environments and having two different physical and 
emotional developments come together for becoming 
complementary to each other. 


3.6 


There is another kind of conflict raised by the 
social environment which demands separation and 
sacrifice in love, for the fulfilment of certain social 
duties, in war and in peace, in education and religion 
and for the fulfilment of certain family duties in ear- 
ning the livelihood or wealth. This is palai 
or separation. This conflict is therefore different from 
the other conflict exhibited in üta/ Неге there is а 
sharing, a common sharing in suffering and sacrifice. 
Here the two hearts are drawn nearer and nearer to 
each other. There is always unartal or mutual insight 
and understanding. Thus uņartal becomes perfect in 
both pirital and ital. Pirital is also an ital though 
with a difference. Utal unartal and kital summarise 
the story of love. In the discharge of their duties they 
share the sufferings. Here therefore is exhibited love 
in all its glory, in all its pristine purity. Suffering, 
common suffering rather than happiness, is the 
majestic grandeur of tragedy and therefore this story 
of separation which has a touch of the tragic in it 
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appeals to the human heart in a mysterious way. 
Akananüru has fifty percent of its verses describing 
this aspect of separation and suffering, whilst all other 
aspects of love share amidst themselves the remaining 
two hundred. According to Paripperumal] there are in 
Valluvar eighteen chapters dealing with separation, 
whilst the first meeting is described in three -chapters 
and uta] in four chapters. 


In other words kuriüci covers three --chapters, 
marutam covers four chapters whilst fourteen chapters 
deal with separation. The question arises what happens 
to mullai and neytal. They must be deemed to be 
included under separation. Ра/аі and neytal are two 
varying degrees of separation. Mullai often amounts 
to remaining at home and sharing the domestic and 
social duties; but somtimes it is exemplified in the 
sharing of duties and sufferings of social life which in 
that way separates them. This is the common sharing 
which is the characteristic feature of chaste love or 
mullai. ' Therefore mullai also reaches its perfection in a 
kind of separation, as it is evident in Mullai-p-pattu. 
According to my old teacher late Mr. Chelvakesavaraya 
Mudaliar, an old copy which he had of the commentary 
by Manakkutavar divides the 25 chapters of Kamattu-p- 
pal into 5 divisions of 5 chapters each. Тһе first five 
belong to kurifici, the second five to palai, the third 
five to mullai, the fourth five to neytal and the fifth 
five to тағшат. Therefore the chapters assigned to 
separation by Paripperumal will cover palai, mullai 


and neytal. 


Though Paripperuma] tries to justify this three- 
fold .division of  Kàmattu-p-pàl , on the basis of 
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Vatsyayana, he himself feels the force cf objections to 
his own theory and therefore finally concludes that 
this three-fold division of Kamattu-p-pal into union, 
separation and the sulky mood can be explained. 
according to the Tamil convention itself—for kütal, 
pirital and ital are well known terms in the Tamil 
theory of love. Whatever it be, this way of looking 
at Tirukkural clearly brings out the psychological 
importance of this three-fold division in the develop- 
ment of a personality well integrated with family and 
society. Though Paripperuma] tells us this is a Tamil 
convention, such a convention finds its finest exempli- 
fication only in Tirukkural. 


This is certainly much more elucidating than the 
older distinction between kalavu and karpu which is 
the division of the kāmattu-p-pāl according to 
Parimélalakar. According to him the first seven 
chapters deal with kalavu and the remaining: eighteen 
chapters deal with karpu. Parimeélalakar also feels 
that by karpu one has to understand here only 
separation. Marutam which implies, extra-marital 
relationship according to the old. tradition is also in 
the opinion .of Parimélalakar- а. kind of separation 
from the lady-love. It is. a nearer separation as 
contrasted with pa/ai which is a more distant separation; 
Therefore mullai and neytal also must be deemed to 
have been included under pa/ai or separation. It is 
very unfortunate that Parimélalakar should bring 
in public women when Tirukkural does not justify 
such an interpretation. Не misses the greatness of 
Valluvar's contribution in reinterpreting marutam on à 
psychological basis. Parimelalakar feels that Valluvar 
follows the Sanskrit tradition in describing love, only 
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іп terms of union and separation and that therefore he 
has included mullai, neytal and marutam under palai or 
separation which according to him is the characteristic 
feature of the major part of kàrpu. On the face of it, 
this is a forced interpretation. All these difficulties 
arise because it is not realised that there is an original 
contribution by Tiruvalluvar who in spite of his 
deep knowledge of the Tamil and Sanskrit traditions, 
cuts new grounds ав explained by Paripperumal. 
The importance of this distinction has already been 
emphasised. 


3.7 


This new approach makes the very headings of 
chapters on separation illuminating. After the first 
embrace and union, the spiritually intoxicated lover 
gives expression to his experience of his beloved - her 
tenderness and modesty and her fresh beauty and charm 
which seem to put to flight the beauties of Nature. 
He thus praises in a highly imaginary poetry, the inner 
joy inspired by her. Then follows a much more restrai- 
ned statement on the greatness of this Love. It is a 
commingling of complementary aspects of human 
personalities making life richer and sweeter, and really 
creating a new integrated life of the physical body and 
soul-a never-to-be-forgotten realisation of the union of 
two souls ever present in their eyes and hearts. Then 
follows the next stage where this Union has to be accep- 
ted by the world at large. Dharma and Love demand 
this and therefore there can be no sense of false shame. 
This is expressed in terms of the traditional language 
of matal where the hero in the face of the opposition 
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from the parents of his lady proposes to cut away his 
body by being dragged оп a horse - like vehicle shaped 
out of saw-like leaf stalks of the palmyra. From the 
point of view of the heroine there is the fear that their 
love is being suspected by the scandal mongers without 
the realisation by others of true love. This fortunately 
draws lovers together—a great psychological truth 
emphasised by Valluvar. All along, the lovers though 
united between themselves stood separated from the 
world. But time comes when they have no separation 
because of the social duties—a separation which is felt 
slowly creeping into their life; it looks as though it 
spells death. Such is the depth of their love. But 
soon its necessity is realised though gradually, and 
therefore, there arises the conflict of emotions and 
wandering thoughts where the confidence in Love 
stands as though shattered. The body itself in spite of 
all her reasonings rebels against this separation, it be- 
comes weak; the healthy colour fades; sleep refuses to 
come; the tears rush to the eyes. There is thus the 
conflict between restraining modesty and overpowering 
love—a conflict which corrodes her life. His thoughts 
in separation make her miserable and there is а 
cry of despair. And yet in spite of her  seeming 
condemnation of his love, her eyes long for the sight 
of the lover, but only to suffer greater pain; and she 
speaks as though taking a revenge on this eye which 
gave her the sight of the beauty of her Lord. Ina 
poetic way, she feels separated from her eyes, and 
seems to enjoy in a revengeful mood the miserable 
tears of the eyes. There is certainly a bit of madness 
even in this poetic effusion, which therefore shows the 
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despondent mood. Then follows the fading of her 
beautiful colour which but speaks the inner suffering. 
She knows that the separation is something to be put 
up with; but the heart refuses to listen to the dictates 
of the intellect. There succeeds the stage when she 
feels her isolation in a mood of suspicion, that the 
lover is not feeling the pangs of separation while 
discharging his duties. Coming out of this shell of 
isolation, the lovers give expression to their feeling of 
misery to others. Unlike liquor love is sweet even when 
recollected. Here again there are conflicting thoughts, 
about the other. Is he thinking of the love or is he 
restraining the thoughts of love? How could anyone 
forget? “Не will not be angry however I may think of 
him" cries the lady. At the next stage, loving thoughts 
become so firmly rooted that even in dreams they 
occur and nature seems to restore the joy, at least in 
the dreams, but only to make the waking hours much 
more disappointing. This life of isolation is dreadful, 
and the lover looks around the beauties of nature, 
the calm and retiring evening when the whole world 
of lovers, the world of bees and birds, rush back to their 
sacred haven of а loving home, to be hugged in by 
their beloved. This increases by contrast her feeling 
of separation. What is heaven to others is to her a 
veritable hell and she condemns the evening time and 
all its beauties as messengers of death. Нег body is 
still further weakened; the eyes lose their lustre; her 
shoulders become emaciated, the shoulders which 
embraced him now declare his faithlessness by losing 
the bangles which slip away. Іп her growing feeling 
of isolation, she withdraws into herself. In a mood 
of despair she speaks to her heart as though it were 


separate from her. Неге again conflicting emotions 
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аге given expression to. А further stage is reached 
where unable to restrain the misery, she openly gives 
expression to her love as she had never done before. 
Her feeling of modesty can no longer restrain such an 
open exhibition of love. The conflicts are being 
resolved. But this, at first takes the form of succumb- 
ing to the inevitable. She feels that her heart, her 
body and her eyes in spite of herself hanker after him. 
The lover also rushes back to her. The separation 
makes their reunion as fresh as the first union. There 
is however the outside restraint. But the inner feelings 
transgress their bounds. This restraint makes the 
innocent charms of human nature, much more wonder- 
ful and beautiful. Her love is lying hidden in her 
smile like the fragrance locked up in the bud almost 
amounting to cunningness which is expressed through 
eyes. There is the pain of her love and she begs for 
relief. At the next stage there is hankering after 
embrace, where all thoughts of finding fault in the 
other fly away. It is a kind of intoxication but a 
spiritual intoxication where one indulges in drinking 
even when one feels the evil effects of that intoxication. 
There is no hard heartedness in love. Even tenderer 
than a flower is love and few there be who know its 
delicacy and deal with it gently. Thus ends every 
thing in the embrace of love. 


This summary at once reveals something new in 
Akam poetry. This is much more truthful to psycho- 
logy and escapes from the tradition which often robs 
poetry of its charm. 


After this resolution of the conflicts raised by 
social duties, follows the complete integration of the 
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two personalities as described in terms of üta/ and 
kütal, already referred to. Thus is seen the original 
contribution of Valluvar in describing the development 
of this integration though seemingly within the frame 
work of the older traditions. 


The purists in Tamil have a bias against the word 
kamam which is according to them a Sanskrit word. 
Therefore, they would prefer the name inpattu-p-pàl 
instead of Kamattu-p-pal. There is also another reason, 
why kamam has suffered a kind of deterioration in its 
signification. The Jains and others believing іп 
renunciation as the highest perfection reached by man, 
naturally condemned kamam as something demeaning. 
Cintamani, therefore, sings: ‘kamam ilittitappattatanré,’ 
‘kamam has been condemned as the meanest’. But this is 
not the ancient Tamil tradition which, as already hinted, 
Kapilar explained to an Aryan King. Tamil was there 
and elsewhere actually identified with this kamam. 
Gradually, in course of time, the opposition from the 
Buddhists and the Jains increased. Even the Vedic 
scholars joined in this onslaught on kamam. The 
poets of the Tamil tradition of a later age claim a 
unique greatness for this Cankam theory of Love. 
Tinaimalainirraimpatu according to an old verse was 
composed for beautifying this theory of love so that 
the hatred of those who oppose that theory may be 
appeased. There is a much more direct attack on this 
opposition hinted in Paripatal where the Tamilian 
conception of Love is contrasted with the theory of 
marriage as contemplated by the Vedic scolars. The 
main attack is concentrated on showing that the later 
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life is not based on real Love. Tiruvalluvar knows 
nothing of such an opposition. Even if he had known 
such an opposition, he has purified the conception so 
much that no opponent can raise any valid objection 
to his theory of Love. It is because of this that Jain 
works like the commentary on  Nilakeci claim 
Tirukkural as a Jain authority. 


Therefore, in the age of Tiruvalluvar kamam was 
idealised. Kamam has been equated with Love and 
not with mere physical pleasures or lust. Manakkutavar 
at first interprets kamam as anpu, though to satisfy the- 
other view, he hastens to add it may mean also 
‘physical union.’ It is the emphasis on Love even in 
the life of physical pleasures that is important in 
Tirukkural. It is not mere physical. pleasure, but 
the elevating human ]love which is experienced 
through the five senses, that is kamam. It is therefore 
different from other material pleasures. As already 
Stated, there is achieved here a spiritual and ethical 
grandeur. There is nothing demeaning in this kamam 
which as it were deifies matter, mind and soul One 
need not be ashamed of this хатат having its root in 
physical pleasures. One need not be apologetic and 
explain that kàmam is only an aesthetic experience. 
Such an interpretation will not bring out the beautiful 
integration of the physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
personality of man - an integration - which is emphasi- 
sed in his own unique way by Tiruvalluvar. Dr. Graul 
and Dr. Pope at first were misled by the name of 
kamattu-p-pal because in the later age the word kamam 
has become a synonym for lust. But when they were 
persuaded to read a portion of this kamattu-p-pàl, they 
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at once realised, the unique greatness of this theory of 
Love which Valluvar describes from the highest pedes- 
tal ever reached by human perfection. One should, 
therefore, do nothing to disturb this unique greatness—a 
greatness which Schweitzer explains as the unique glory 
of the world-affirming philosophy of Kural. | 

Kamam is not іпрат.  Inpam is the final effect 
aimed at. But all pleasures cannot be glorified as 
revealing human perfection. Thatis why the ancient 
Tamilians use the term anpin aintinai, “the five- 
fold human conduct of Love" emphasising the funda- 
mental basis of Love which alone can glorify any 
happiness. Тһе Tamilians equated this word kamam 
with anpu in such places like kama-k-kittam. As 
contrasted with anpu which is much more general, 
kàmam means the love which the lovers feel towards 
each other. Tiruvalluvar uses the phrase kamattirku 
inpam which differentiates between kamam and inpam 
as cause and effect. Love becomes a bliss in the right 
kind of sulky mood. Therefore to take kamam as a 
synonym of inpam is to miss the contribution of 
Valluvar, in aiming at a complete integration of all 
the aspects of human life. Itis because of this, the 
phrase іпра anpu, “апри or Love which is Bliss " 
becomes so important even in the spiritual sphere as 
is evidenced by the use of the term by Cékki]ar in 
describing the final prayer of Karaikkalammaiyar. 
3.8 

It will be thus clear that Tiruvaluvar is nearer the 
Cankam tradition. There is another important aspect 
of Tirukkural which conclusively proves this stand- 
point. Cankam poetry has no narrative verse. It 
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consists of dramatic monologues capturing the poetic 
moment in beautiful phrases of lightning flashes reveal- 
ing the varied aspects of human love, either from the 
intrinsic or from extrinsic point of view. Kamattu-p-pal 
similarly consists only of dramatic monologues; there 
is no dramatic narration of any story. Therefore, 
according to that Cankam tradition, Kamattu-p-pal was 
divided under three headings. The first seven chapters 
consist of the dramatic monologues of Man. The 
next twelve chapters form the monologues of Woman. 
The remaining seven form the monologues of both the 
Man and the Woman. This is the division which is 
explained in a verse in Tiruvalluvamálai attributed to 
Mociktranar. Kalinkar’s commentary seems to follow 
this division as is made clear by his introduction to 
the chapter on Pirivarramai, ‘inability іо bear sepa- 
tation." Even the other commentators point out by 
specifying the speaker under each one of the two 
hundred and fifty verses. This is enough to show that 
Tiruvalluvar is following the Cankam tradition and 
not any other tradition, though here again he has made 
his unique contribution in having his chapters forming 
the rungs of his ladder of love. 


3.9 


We have already referred to the theory that 
Tiruvalluvar owes his inspiration to Vatsyayana 
But as has been hinted even Paripperumal admits that 
Tirukkural can be explained in terms of the Tamil 
tradition itself. Vatsyayana writes a science on physical 
pleasures of lust. One has only to compare the 
headings of Vatsyayana’s works with the headings in 
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Kamattu-p-pal. Катат isnot merely love according 
to Vatsyayana. Itis the pleasure of physical union 


even though love may be absent; and according to 
Vàátsyayana and others the woman embraced may be 


a virgin, a prostitute or a wife of another man. They 
are interested in stating facts without bringing in any 
question of values. But Tiruvalluvar is interested in 
describing the ideal. He has condemned the 
hankering after another man's wife ав something 
which goes against Dharma and social well-being. 
It may give pleasure but he will never condescend to call 
it kamam. Не has condemned the institution of prosti- 
tutes in his theory of State and Society. The embrace 
of a prostitute is the embrace of a corpse according to 
him; for there is no living inspiration of love. As 
Paripperuma] has himself pointed out, Tiruvalluvar 
is interested in describing the idealised embrace of 
love based on Dharma and working for the social 
well-being. It is therefore to miss the very life of 
Tirukkural, if one were to identify Vatsyayana's 
scientific approach with the normative approach of 
Tiruvalluvar. This 15 not to minimise the greatness 
of Vatsyayana's contributions, but itis to emphasise 
the unique greatness of. Tirukkura] even as a 
kamasastra. УаПауат is concerned with values and 
not with physical facts. This is not to deny that 
Valluvar might have had knowledge of the Sanskrit 
kamasütras and kamasastras even if we assume that 
Vatsyayana was not earlier than Valluvar; for the 
study of kamasütras can be assigned to a pre-Christian 
era. Nor is this to condemn Valluvar as an idealist, 
losing touch with realities of the worldly life. The 
very fact that like the psychoanalysts, Valluvar has 
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s een the force of love and has made it therefore the 
foundation of his philosophy shows how practical he 
is, in spite of his concern for values and the ideal. 


3.10 


Whilst the psychoanalysts emphasise the uncons- 
cious, Tiruvailuvar helps one to reach the super- 
conscious, through sex. The definition of anpu is a 
relationship in which the persons do not love their 
own personalities at the expense of others which will 
be acai, but give freely to others. ‘‘Uriyar pirarkku’’ 
‘they belong to others" reminds us of the Greek and 
Christian conception of Philia as contrasted with Ego- 
centred eros and God-centred agape. 


D' Arcy explains a conception of sex and love 
which makes Tiruvalluvar's theory much more lucid. 
*The culmination of all true love even in human 
experience is not only complete absence of the 
consciousness of self but the realisation of the 
universal in and through our particular passion. The 
closer one looks at the various manifestations of 
human love the more one is conscious of a congruity 
between spiritual love and sex. These various mani- 
festations are not haphazard ; they disclose a sequence 
as unified and progressive as a symphony of music by 
a great master. Н is as if some presiding genius of the 
Species were watching over the expression of love and 
regulating the human lottery. 


* Sex proves to be the surest means of arousing 
and sustaining love. The permanence of the species 
is assured and at the same time the greatest variety 
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of the individual encouraged. The vital energies allow 
themselves to be transformed into something spiritual. 
What was begun in carnality ends in heaven. What 
seemed to be mere animal breeding partakes of 
Spirituality and what appears at first to be just a 
bodily function acquires a value of its own above even 
that of knowledge. So it came about that the vital 
energies can be enlisted in the service of the soul and 
the highest spiritual experience await those who are 
faithful to the institution of Nature. The art of loving 
is not in the least what the libertine tradition would 
have us believe. It is rather the Science of making 
the fleeting loves of youth endure and multiply 
in fresh waves of experience throughout the course of 
loving human life. Love is no episode; it imposes 
itself like a divinely regulating inspiration and offer- 
ing the promise of an undreamt of Perfection”. 

4. PORUTPAL 

4.1 


Porutpal is arthasastra. Dharma has been described 
in terms of the individual developing his social and 
universal consciousness. Ав already explained the 
individual requires the proper environment not only in 
nature but also in society. In that way the science of 
society or government is intimately connected with 
Dharma. Dharma according to Tamilian conception 
of vakai is not only the discharge of the individual duties 
but also the duties of the status one occupies in the 
society. The latter are made clearer in Porut pal. Porul 
means wealth and the commentators explain that wealth 
is possible only in properly organised society ; fo, 
otherwise might becomes the right instead of the right 
|. oming the might, 
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Here also the Pan-Indian conception should be 
‘emphasised for understanding and appreciating the 
contributions of Tiruvalluvar. The theory of State and 
‘society is described under several heads which are 
called saptanga or the seven limbs of state viz., the king, 
the ministry, the army, the finance, the fortification, 
the country or citizens and the allies. The Kural 
“раға! kuti kal amaiccu natpu ағап arum utaiyàn ara- 
carul гги-” (381) “һе is the lion amongst the Kings 
who is the Lord of all the six viz., Army, Citizens, 
Finance, Ministry, Allies, Fortifications ” accepts this 
theory as the basis. 


4.2 


The king is called Swamin, which Valluvar trans- 
lates as “‘utaiyan’’. But even here there is a distinction. 
He gives the pre-eminent place to the king or the sove- 
reign to whom all the other six become limbs thus 
bringing out the full force of the term Swamin. The 
king therefore is not considered as a mere limb of the 
state. This is made clear by Parimélalakar who includes 
allthe other six under Anka-yv-iyal. In this way, the 
conception of sovereignty becomes clearer. Often Tiru- 
valluvar uses the abstract terms like ventu and aracu 
which still further emphasise this point of view in 
the eyes of the modern reader. The term irai is 
significant because it connotes a power ай регуа- 
sive in the State.  Valluvar also calls it oli (light) 
which reigns even when the king sleeps. It is the 
Dharma of the government or society whose concrete 
representation is looked upon as the king. It is the 
old theory of the Caükam age which sings, © Food is 
notthelife nor the. water; the great expanse of the 
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world has for its life only the king." This may suggest 
the divine right of the king. But what is emphasised is 
rather the duties of the king than his rights. He is the 
custodian of Dharma; he is fearless and full of un- 
sullied military honour; he is wise and educated; he 
is firm; heis never negligent, always bubbling up 
with enthusiasm. In all these ways he removes 
Adharma from his kingdom. He has no likes and 
dislikes of his own. He is easier of access to his 
citizens. He knows no harsh words. Heis full of 
sweet words; he is munificent and thus gives grace- 
fully, though ruling firmly. He welcomes good advice 
even when it is personally bitter. Heis just and up- 
right; he is full of mercy; he exists for protecting the 
citizens and the State. He develops the resources of his 
kingdom, through production and thus amasses wealth 
protecting it and distributes it justly. Therefore this 
king is not only the Lord of Justice but also the great 
expert in the economics of the common weal; he is 
full of ideals, personal greatness and popularity. 
Therefore the king is the ideal man from the social 
point of view which emphasises all the six limbs of 
the State. 


4.2 


The characteristic features enumerated are impor- 
tant as being supremely human. Here one notices the 
distinction between Tiruvalluvar’s approach and the 
approach of the other authorities on  arthasastra. 
Others explain and discuss the various aspects of 
society and government in terms of statecraft and 
diplomacy. They have the values of their own. But 
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Valluvar’s approach is much more fundamental. Не 
discusses all the intricate problems of the State and 
Society from the basic and common human point of 
view. In describing the qualifications and attainments 
of a king, others discuss what kind of education is 
necessary for a king. Is it economics or law or 
military science? But Valluvar does not enter into 
any such discussion. He never forgets that the king or 
for that matter any officer of State is a human being. 
Man differs from beast because of education 
which opens the eyes that can read through 
and understand the force of symbols. There is joy in 
the company of the learned. Education makes the 
hidden knowledge within man to well forth like the 
water from a spring. The learned become the citizens 
of the universe; and man therefore becomes greater 
and greater through this life-long process of edu- 
cation. It is not mere acquisition of knowledge that 
is education, however thorough it may be. Real 
education consists in living what has been learnt so as 
to be a standing example to others. It 15 then that he 
becomes the universal man realising that others also 
enjoy in the intellectual world what he himself enjoys. 
Valluvar once again emphasises this important, funda- 
mental human education from the negative point of 
view. Physical beauty without this life-giving education 
is nothing more than well-decked puppet of clay. 
In the absence of universal consciousness intended by 
universal education, good fortune itself becomes much 
more harmful to the world. Noble birth itself 
becomes futile in the absence of education. 
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4.2.2 


In the absence of education one may be well 
informed; nothing is more life-giving than the feast 
offered by the great who expound to the ear, a feast 
sweeter than ambrosia. The words of the great are like 
a walking-stick to those treading on slippery grounds. 
It is the subtler intelligence and deeper insight which 
find expression in the real humility of the speech of the 


great. 


4.2.3 


This kind of training leads to the development of 
the real wisdom which becomes the greatest fortress. 
Here again Va]luvar describes wisdom not in terms of the 
king but in terms of all human beings. [If all these are 
necessary for an ordinary man, how much more are they 
indispensable to a king. That is the way he looks at 
these great political problems. Wisdom is no slave of 
the roaming mind. It withdraws from evil. That 
which directs towards good is real wisdom. Whatever 
be said and by whomsoever, wisdom is democratic 
enough to discern the truth therein. The wise man is 
no pedant. He makes the most subtle ideas clearer to 
the common man. Тһе wise man identifies this with 
world and society; for that is the greatness of wisdom. 
He reads correctly the future. How cansuch a man be 
disappointed ? Не is fearless but shudders at things to 
be feared morally. Wisdom is therefore the greatest of 
wealth. One who has achieved this perfection of 
knowledge and wisdom knows how to behave in a State; 
state-craft is crystal clear to his discerning and loving 
mind. He always takes the tried counsel of the great 
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and he is never lured by deceptive profit. The great 
always judge aright the strength of the enemy and their 
own strength, their limitations of force and wealth; 
theirs is the path of the golden mean ; they know the 
proper time for action and also the proper place therefor. 
When they want, the service, wisdom and knowledge of 
others help them to choose aright those who care for 
the State and Soclety rather than who care for 
individual salvation, religious fanaticism, individual 
aggrandisement or individual pleading as against the 
Social Welfare. Within the context of Tirukkural 
upadha should be interpreted in this way and not in а 
Machiavellian sense. The great do not seek the 
impossible. There is no man who 15 flawless and 
therefore amidst the faults and merits they choose one 
with the greater merit, on the basis of the other’s action 
which is one’s own greatness especially when the other 
has experienced the responsibility of social and family 
life. They choose only after deep consideration and 
thereafter they are no more іп any doubt ; they are men 
of action and not mere theorists; they manage the 
affairs, Improve the resources, increase the wealth and 
scrutinise all the obstacles to progress. One must know 
who can accomplish and what; and then one should 
entrust that duty to him. Man should be ever watchful 
over the actions of his subordinates. 


4.2.4 


In all these ways the practical knowledge and 
wisdom, education and experience prove useful to man in 
general in all walks of life and therefore they are equally 
applicable to the king, in whom these general principles 
have to be interpreted so as to suit his needs and duties, 
his rights and privileges. 
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Valluvar speaks of the king; and in his age monarchy 
must have been the rule. But because the author is 
emphasising the fundamental human ideals, his chapters 
though intended for monarchy are found suitable much 
more than anything else, to democracy which emphasises 
the basic human virtues and therefore the equality of 
men. Valluvar might not have contemplated a 
democracy but his basic human approach makes his 
work best fitted for democracy and democratic. govern- 
ment. 


4.2.51 


Man possesses not only knowledge and activity but 
also a heart. All these three faculties in him have to 
avoid the evil tendencies, pride, anger, lust, parsimony, 
a false sense of honour, a futile joy, neglect of duty and 
self-conceit. One must guard against these weaknesses 
ever so small they be. One must realise one’s own faults 
before one finds faults in others. 


4.2.52 


In this sphere of political development, the company 
of the great who are virtuous and wise and who guard 
others from present and future evil is the greatest help. 
Іп their absence, one hastens to his fall. ‘‘Water alters 
and takes the character of the soil through which it 
flows even so the mind takes up the colour of the 
company with which it consorts." The greatness of the 
mind is really the greatness of the company it keeps. 
Therefore the evil company should be avoided. 
Tiruva]luvar is never satisfied merely with good results, 
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According to him the action which leads to the result 
should be pure. Purity of action and purity of mind 
depend upon the purity of association. 


4.2.53 


Tiruvalluvar never forgets the heart. Some 
authorities on arthasastra will look upon even sons as 
dangers. But Valluvar, as pointed out by Pariti believes 
in the efficacy of old attachment remaining with 
unchanging love even in adversity. Valluvar points out 
to the crow which shares its prey without concealing it. 
A sweet tongue and a liberal hand with absence of 
anger, gather kinsmen all around. 


4.2.54 


Even when rendering justice, one must be equitable 
and merciful. Kannottam is grace or considerateness. 
It is not restricted as Parimélalakar will have it to those 
who are already known to one.  Paritiyar will translate 
it as kirupai. ““Тһеу that of eyes which аге not moved 
to graciousness are like trees that are rooted at the soil." 
But this does not affect one's discharge of duty. This 
kannottam is praised as nakarikam in Narrinai and 
this precious conception is accepted by Valluvar. ‘‘Those 
who desire to be styled the very pink of courtesy will 
drink off even the poison, that has been mixed for them 
before their own eyes". 


4.2.55 


To render justice in an upright way to a friend and 
foe alike or punish the evil-doers for protecting the 
citizens is no blame ; that kind of justice is inspired by 
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а loving heart rushing to help the society, however 
unpalatable that duty may be. It is like rooting out the 
weeds to help the crops. It is this justice and righteous 
punishment that make the society rich and contented. 
One should not, therefore, ever be negligent in the 
discharge of social duty. 


4.2.56 


But one must remember that this power of 
judgement and punishment should not be misused. A 
tyrant is a murderer. The tears of groaning citizens 
wear away the tyrant’s prosperity. Therefore the king 
must be full of compassion. The country becomes a 
desert and people become uncivilised when the ruler is 
a tyrant. 


4.2.57 


Even when one inflicts a righteous punishment, it 
should not be frightful ; it should be proportionate to the 
wrong committed. Though reverence for the personality 
of the criminal demands proportionate punishment, the 
aim of punishment should be to deter one from continu- 
ing a crime. But this can be satisfied if the punishment 
seems to be excessive though not so in reality, which is 
all that is necessary for the punishment being deterrent. 
Therefore іп Tiruvalluvar's theory of punishment the 
principles of equality, reformation and prevention are 
emphasised. ІҢ is ultimately governed by love and 
sweet words. А frightful punishment éngendered by an 
angry mood affects the prosperity of the State. 


4.2.6 


The necessity for watchfulness and the avoidance 
of negligence have already been emphasised, The Tamil 
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State of those times had а system of spies. It is 
mecessary even in the interest of justice to know the 
truth about all people-the relatives, the enemies and 
the employees of the king. A spy is successful when he 
inspires no suspicion, and therefore he should not be 
honoured publicly. The spy should not merely remain 
in doubt. Even the spy has to be spied and the king 
tests one spy by another spy and finally acts only 
when three spies, unknown to each other, agree in 
making a statement. Valluvar here makes the systems 


of spies justifiable because the spies form the very eye 
of the king. 


4.2.7 


The king is devoted to and enthusiastic in the 
performance of his duties. The enthusiasm is real 
wealth. One is great in proportion to devotion to work. 
The joy of munificence is denied to those who are not 
inspired by this devotion. Laziness is its negative 
aspect. It destroys the whole family. Procrastination, 
forgetfulness, languor and sleep are the four festive 
boats that tempt and lead the ill-fated to destruction. 
Therefore Valluvar emphasises as a precious possession 
the ceaseless effort and perseverance. There is nothing 
impossible to perseverance. Тһе glory of social 
benevolence abides in ceaseless effort. Such a man 
does not hanker after pleasure but lusts for work. 
Perseverance by-passes fate itself. In that path of per- 
severance man stands undaunted by opposition and 
failure. He laughs at misfortunes; апа flood-like 
sorrows vanish away before such a wise man. He 
finds pleasure in pain, for he considers misery to be 
natural to man. 


4.2.8 124 


This portrait of а king is really a portrait of ап 
ideal man, full of wisdom, full of heroism, full of muni- 
ficence, always inspired by the high ideals of love 
and justice. Valluvar has followed other authorities. 
He has probably adopted the conception of 
upatai and espionage. But Valluvar’s State is the State 
of love, kinship, compassion and justice, all of which 
increase the wealth, prosperity and peace of the society. 
It is not a world of mutual suspicion. The importance 
оғ kKannottam, ‘considerateness’ and curram talaal, 
** bringing within one’s kind hold his relatives” cannot 
be exaggerated. Here arises the importance of a 
study of Kautilya for comparison. The emphasis on 
purity of action is something unique in Va]luvar. 
We must also emphasise his theory of punishment 
which seems to be almost modern, inspired by love and 
human consideration, though he does not go to the 
extent of looking upon criminals as suffering from 
disease as some of the modern criminologists do. The 
emphasis on velanmai and munificence which were 
emphasised іп ағат should lead us to see the inter- 
connection between aram and porul. Aramis the very 
basis of роги] as well. As we shall see presently роги] 
is intended only as a suitable environment for the 
perpetuation of Dharma. 


4.3 


4.3.1 


The six limbs of the State, according to 
Parimélalakar, are discussed in thirtytwo chapters. 
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Of these the first ten deal with the ministers. Тһе 
picture of the ideal man will certainly apply to all 
officers of State and to citizens. A minister is great for 
the choice of means, season and action and is skilled in 
the execution of rare enterprises. He is undaunted in 
his resoluteness. Не is ever bent upon protecting the 
subjects. Не is a learned man and has great perseve- 
rance. He is a great diplomat in international politics 
bringing about union and disunion in that field as he 
likes. His comprehension of the situation is faultless. 
He performs the proper action through such comprehen- 
sion in the best manner possible, and his advice is 
always the best. Yet with all this he never swerves 
from Dharma. His words are full of weight; he knows 
the world of books Не has a subtle intuitive knowledge 
and he understands fully well the current waves of the 
world. Не is fearless in giving his advice. 
4.3.2 

In the description of the ministers who include 
ambassadors, Valluvar emphasises the importance of 
oratory or speech. Probably it was а society which 
relied on learned assemblies and councils, in local and 
central governments. There is a chapter on colyanmai, 
"the power of speech”, another on avai-y-arital, ‘‘under- 
standing the audience” and a third on avai-y-aiicamai, 
‘‘one’s fearlessness of the audience." These are worthy 
of study by members of assemblies of the modern world 
as emphasising higher ideals whilst at the same time 
giving us practical hints. The chapter on fūtu or 
ambassador also emphasises the powers of speech іп 
addition to loving nature, high birth, manners that 
captivate princes, knowledge of politics, scholarship, 
personality, natural wisdom, fearlessness and under- 
Standing of the right time and place, 
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4.3.21 


It is important to note that Tiruvalluvar here 
insists on tiymai or purity even in the diplomacy of the 
ambassador along with boldness or fearlessness and 
truthfulness. The ambassador should also be capable 
of winning the support of foreign ministers. Friendship, 
truthfulness, fearlessness and purity are, as already 
seen, the marks of a manof Dharma. Therefore the 
diplomacy that Valluvar contemplates, is a Dharmic 
one. 


4.3.3 


There are certain advices given in the chapters on 
mannarai-c-cérntolukal, “behaviour of one attached to the 
king" апа оп kuripparital, “comprehending the mind or 
the idea of the king" which are important for even the 
modern government servant. “Ауоій all graver feelings 
so as to avoid suspicion. Do not covet things desired 
by the superior. Be neither too near nor too far from 
your superior. Avoid whispered words and interchange 
of smiles in his presence. Ве not inquisitive to know 
his disposition. Seek the right time and suggest the 
desirable in a pleasing manner. Honour his splendour. 
Even with friends, avoid unseemly things. Read the 
mind without any doubt in the face-especially in the eye 
which reflects the mind whether in anger or joy." These 
valuable advices are enough to prove Valluvar’s deeper 
concern with the practical world. 


4.3.4 


The ministers form the executive body of the 
State. There are various ways of executing a policy 
ог an act. “Decide апа then act without delay. 
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Delay where you must; but delay not where you 
should not. Act in all ways and that in a feasible way 
changing the means if need be. But donot leave any 
act unfinished. Act without any clouded thought on 
your resources, the means, the opportune time, place 
and action, only after considering the aim, the obstacles 
and the ultimate gain. The best way to perform an act 
begua is to know its secret, from one who knows it. 
Undertake an act which will in turn accomplish 
another, like making one rutting elephant capture 
another. Alliance of one’s foes may be better than 
doing a good turn to the friends. The chances of recon- 
ciliation with superior foes should be welcomed.” These 
advices therefore cover both the internal and external 
policy. The means and ends should be both weighed 
in the cause of peace and success. 


4.3.41 


What is important in all these matters of action is 
firmness in action which is really the firmness of mind. 
This alone leads to all glory. | “Бог the firm in mind 
achieve all that they design. Avoid failures: but once 
ап actis undertaken do not be foiled by obstacle. Do 
not proclaim an act except by successfully terminating 
it; for, speech is easy whilst action is difficult. Resolve 
and then waver not in acting with vigour what will yield 
pleasure and profit in the end, even if falsity and 
troubles beset you to start with, The world welcomes 
none but those who are firm іп action". 


4.3.42 


This firmness had been emphasised by all authorities 
on arthasastra. Living as we do in the Gandhian India, 
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what is much more interesting and significant іп 
Tiruvalluvar is that for him the means must be as pure 
and desirable as the end itself. The end will not justify 
the means in his theory. That is the great message of 
his chapter оп Vinai-t-tüymai, ‘the purity of action." 


The means should be pure in the sense of being in 
accordance with Dharma and of winning fame of the right 
type. ‘‘Avoid” therefore he says, ‘‘actions which bring 
neither good nor fame If you care to be glorious, avoid 
things that may tarnish your good name. Good allies 
bring prosperity; but good actions yield everything 
desired, even if you suffer. Resist from mean things. 
Never do any act for which you will repent thereafter. 
The pinching poverty is preferred by the great to the 
disreputable wealth. Wealth achieved by making 
others shed tears vanish, making the winner shed tears 
in return. But good actions causing no injury to others 
except to oneself ultimately prove a blessing in disguise. 
Therefore success through forbidden deeds causes but 
ultimate sorrow. To lay by wealth through deceit and 
evil means, is to preserve water in a pot of clay that is 
not baked." Valluvar makes it clear further that the 
end does not justify the means. ‘‘Even for appeasing 
the hunger of your mother do not perform anything 
condemned by the great." This is certainly not in 
accordance with Apad Dharma preached by Bhismacarya 
on his death bed to the dharmic Pandavas. It is clear 
that Valluvar goes against thls kind of thought. Even 
if it were to be shown that this is not his original contri- 
bution, his work is unique in having chosen this 
theory of purity of action as against Apad-Dharma. 
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4.4 


Finance is the mainspring of all actions in а state 
and society. Valluvar realises that wealth makes even 
worthless things full of worldly value, so much so the 
poor are despised and the wealthy are honoured irrespec- 
tive of their other solid virtues. Wealth is an unfailing 
lamp reaching all dark corners and dispelling all enmity. 
Therefore one should amass wealth ; for, then only any 
undertaking removed from all dangers becomes 
romantic, even as one joyfully witnesses the elephant- 
fight when safe on a distant hill. Wealth is the steel 
that saws through the pride of your enemies. Once 
wealth is achieved, роғи] and катат become an easy 
gain. Therefore the king enriches his treasury through 
escheat, through tax and through tributes from enemies’ 
lands. This is indeed worldly wisdom. 


4.41 


But the dharmic Valluvar will not be true to his 
name, if he does not insist on enriching treasury through 
virtuous means. Only that wealth amassed through a 
conscious pursuit of virtuous means and without foul 
practices will beget Dharma and Kama. That is 
the significance of the phrase—* роғи] ennum роууа 
vilakkam", ‘wealth which is the light of truth.’ 
“ Touch not the wealth that is not gathered through 
compassion and love." It is in that world of higher 
values that compassion which is the child of love is 
reared by the cherishing nurse of wealth. Ті is thus 
clear that Valluvar emphasises the purity of the means 


of attaining wealth, a purity which is at once Dharma 
and Love, 
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4.5 


Valluvar agrees with other authorities оп 
arthagastra that ultimately force is the basis of sover- 
eignty when internal peace and external freedom are 
in danger. Therefore it is the chief wealth of the king. 
Army is an ancient institution with a long tradition 
which aloneremains undaunted even when repulsed, 
and which rushes against even the Lord of Death, 
with a boldness, military pride, traditional chivalry 
and trustworthiness. The army thus protects peace 
and prosperity, both within and without, by its 
supreme self-sacrifice in the cause of the culture 
represented by the State or Sovereign. 


4.51 


After singing the glories of the army, Valluvar 
gives us a glimpse of the justifiable pride of a heroic 
army. In the best tradition of Cankam literature here 
also we get the dramatic monologues. This suggest 
a thought that perhaps the whole of the Kupal сап be 
looked upon as a series of monologues, but the 
difficulty is that it is not possible for us at this distant 
time to imagine the proper context for each of the 
Kural as a dramatic monologue. 


4.52 


The warriors aim at unique greatness. It is 
glorious, even if you miss, to aim at an elephant rather 
than at hare even if you succeed. pér-dnmai ‘ glorious 
valour’, is really ar-dnmai, ‘the generosity to the 
country ° when some danger threatens it. This explains 
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that what appears to be man-slaughter on the battle- 
field is nothing but the expression of the supreme 
sacrifice of love in the cause of an ideal society, 
ürànmai. This is also the meaning of the Kural 
‘arattirks anpu carpenpa ariyar marattirkum ahte 
tunai’ — “they say that love is the basis of Dharma 
alone. They do not know it is equally the basis of 
heroism. " The commentators, however, have interpre- 
ted üràgnmai in different ways either as generosity to 
the fallen or as refusing to wield the sword against the 
weak or as crushing down the enemy's onslaught. 
Unfortunately these interpretations do not bring out 
the dharmic aspect of the army inspired by love. 
Even if the king were to prohibit, the real 
warrior will not  desist from his duty. Even 
at the moment of death the warrior enjoys the oppor- 
tunity of his doing his mite for the great cause. “ The 
heroic death on the battle-field is so precious that one 
may pray for it as the greatest boon ; for it brings tears 
in the eyes of all those who have protected him ; for he 
dies for them all ” 


4.6 


Valluvar passes on to consider international 
relationship under the term natpu which, as the com- 
mentators point out, he discusses from its positive and 
negative aspects. 


4.6.1 


In the treatment of this intricate problem of 
diplomacy, he shows his greatness which arises again 
from his basic human approach. If universal love 
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should be a permanent achievement for all, inter- 
national fellowship should be achieved in all the States 
of the world coming to live as a family of friendly 
States. Looked at thus, what has to be aimed at is 
nothing more than what every human being knows as 
friendship in his worldly relationship with others. 
Therefore though Valluvar discusses international 
fellowship, the chapters seem to suggest, because of 
this fundamental approach, that he, as it is were, 
dealing with the individual friendship of men. The 
value of this approach in making the abstruse diplo- 
macy clear to and understandable by the ordinary man 
in the street cannot be easily exaggerated. It is only 
when the common man understands and appreciates 
the necessity for international fellowship that it can 
be really established in this world. 


4.6.2 


** True friendship hastens to relieve the distress as 
readily as the hand of the man whose garment has 
slipped away. " This 15 a truth any man will appreciate. 
Valluvar enriches this conception by his own 
experience. ''Like the beauty of a book revealing 
newer depths and pleasures every time it is studied 
anew ; friendship reveals unexpected depths and sweet 
aspects at every new contact." It is not contact 
which is necessary in international fellowship, for 
instance; it is the identity of feelings which alone 
creates the right to friendship. Such a friendship 
grows day after day like that of the waxing crescent 
moon. The dharmic aspect is emphasised when 
Valluvar asserts that friendship is not for pleasant 
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contact, but for harsh advice when one swerves from 
the path of virtue; ‘‘ Reflect before you decide on 
friendship. The old allies have a sweetness of their 
own, especially when there is an identity of feeling, 
welcoming even their offences towards them. But the 
friendship of selfish men has an eye only on profit. It 
never helps one ; so is the intimacy of the fools. Bitter 
indeed is the relation of those who say one thing in 
private and another in public and who do something 
else in action. There is also the outward friendship 
without any inner contact; they are the dissemblers 
with a smile on their face but a hatred within their 
heart. Тһе folded hands of such an enemy, even in an 
attitude of devotion, may conceal a weapon ”. 


4.6.3 


There are twelve chapters which Manakkutavar 
and Paripperumal will classify as tunpa-v-iyal or that 
part which deals with the sorrows of the State. But 
Parimélalakar rightly includes them all under natpu. He 
feels it 1s the negative aspect to natpu which is enmity 
that is emphasised according to the Pan-Indian theory 
of State. Типра-у-іуа! according to him has no sepa- 
rate place. International fellowship may be affected 
by the individual faults of the statesmen or kings. 
Therefore these faults have to be looked upon as 
the internal enemies within one's own mind. 


According to Paripperumal, the first eight chap- 
ters herein relate to dangers which arise because of 
others; the last five chapters describe the  miseries 
caused by one's own acts and tendencies. Parimelalakar 
relies upon the three basic defects in man viz., ignor- 
ance, attachment and hatred. Foolishness and what is 
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more intolerable, the fool’s pretention of wisdom arise 
because of ignorance. 1. Malice, 2. inciting hatred, 
3. the various aspects of enmity, 4. internal enmity 
and 5. the misbehaviour towards the great are the 
five evils flowing from hatred. 1. Being a hen-pecked 
husband, 2. living with prostitutes, 3. intoxication, 
4. gambling and 5. disease which can be cured only 
by medicine, arise from one’s attachments to desires. 


4.6.31 


Foolishness binds the harmful and loses the good ; 
it aspires for the forbidden or the impossible. The 
fool may be great but does not govern himself. He 
does not know good conduct and ultimately gets him- 
self fettered. Shamelessness, indifferenee (to right and 
wrong), callousness and aversion (from what is desira- 
ble) - these are the marks of a fool. 


4.6.32 


*'The fool, proud of his wisdom is а greater 
danger. Foolishness is the greatest poverty. The real 
nakedness of foolishness is not covered by that 
fool who covers only the nakedness of his body. 
He knows nothing wise and he does not follow 
other’s advice. He is а plague unto himself till 
death. Wisdom feels its identity with the world, 
but foolishness is the evil spirit which goes against 
the world.” It will be thus seen that Valluvar does 
not forget the emphasis on universal consciousness. 
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4.6.4 


Malice fosters the evil of disunion among all 
creatures. It is the greatest disease. Fame comes in 
only when it is cured. Itis the misery of miseries. 
Hatred leads to all miseries; and friendship leads to 
all that is good. 


4.6.41 


Next come the innate tendencies and activities 
which multiply enmities, when there is no love, when 
there is no friendship, when there is no enjoyment, 
when there is nothing but fear, ignorance, miserliness 
and disagreement with others. А man then is full of 
anger. He keeps no secrets; he does not care for 
infamy; he has no good qualities; his excessiveness in 
lustis very marked. Such a one is an easy prey to 
his enemies. ‘‘His enmity is surely to be purchased 
even at some cost’’—so think the politicians. 


4.6.42 


Next follow the varieties of enmity incited and 
developed. Even in jest, enmity should not be desired. 
Never incur the hatred of those whose ploughs are 
words. Не is mad who creates many enemies whilst 
the world abides in him who turns hatred into 
friendship. 


4.6.43 


Then there is the concealed enmity which pretends 
to be friendship till the opportunity comes in forattack. 
* Avoid this secret enmity arising among the kindred, 
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After this secret enmity, there сап be по reunion. 


The association with such enemies is like living with 
a cobra" 


4.6.44 


The greatest hatred kindled results from insulting 
the Great-great in power, physical and material. To 
incite them to hatred is like beckoning the God of 
Death. One сап escape fire but not the hatred of the 
Great. 


4.6.5 


To follow the advice of a wise wife is different 
from becoming a slave to her lust. What she cannot do 
openly she gets it done through her hen-pecked husband 
who is indeed a great shame to society. He is afraid of 
doing any good deed. The modest woman herself is 
more dignified than the manliness of him who is slave 
to her lust. There is no Dharma, Artha, or Kama 
for him. 


4.6.51 


An attachment to a prostitute is much worse for 
what she desires is not love but money. Her embrace 
is an embrace of an unknown corpse. Those who 
seek universal love will not fall a prey to the worthless 
charms of harlots. 


4.6.52 


** Intoxication makes one mean enough even in the 
eyes of one's own mother. What foolishness that one 
should purchase unconciousness thus! Those who 
drink liquor drink but poison" 
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4.6.53 


Gambling is another great evil inspired by desire. 
The gain from gambling is the baited iron-hook which 
the fish swallows. Gambling leads to misery and 
destroys all reputation. 


4.6.54 


Diseases cripple a man. Gluttony is the greatest 
evil. Eat only when you feel hungry and even then 
notin excess. Moderation here as elsewhere is the 
greatest virtue. Otherwise man becomes a prey to 
infinite diseases. How can social virtues thrive; how 
can social duties be performed when one cannot be 
himself healthy? 


4.6.6 


In all these ways the social duties require certain 
individual restraint and perfection. Here again one 
sees the intimate connection between Dharma and 
Artha. Itis significant that this individual perfection 
is emphasised under the topic of international relation- 
ship. Here again it will be seen that Valluvar’s 
approach is from the ordinary human point of view. 
The ordinary man has to guard himself against these 
evils. How much more is the necessity on the part of 
the leader of a state, for warding off these dangers! 


4.7 
4.7.1 


The theory of the State is that its sovereignty 
resides in the Head of the State who is an ideal man; 
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he relies upon the Executive council of ministers full 
of dharma, knowledge and executive control. The 
sovereignty ultimately depends on the force of an army 
for keeping the peace within and from defending the 
country from others. The State builds up its treasury 
for the sake of culture, state and society. It occupies a 
specified and well-defined geographical region, well- 
fortified in peace and war. The state is full of worthy 
citizens. It remains in international relationship with 
the other States of world. 


4.7.11. 


We have discussed all the limbs of the State except 
(1) aran or fortification and (2) kuti. In the arthasas- 
tras sometimes the geographical region, is emphasised 
and sometimes the citizens who occupy that geographi- 
cal area are emphasised. There is a chapter called natu 
in Tirukkural and the commentators have interpreted 
this to refer to one of the six limbs. According to some 
of them, natu has to be equated with kuti. But unfor- 
tunately some of the commentators like Manakkutavar 
themselves refer to the thirteen concluding chapters in 
porut pal ав Kuti-y-iyal. In the opening verse, Tiru- 
valluvar speaks of kuti and not of ratu and therefore 
kuti-y-ipal must deal with kuti. There is the older 
tradition preserved in Tiruvalluva malai where the verse 
26 attributed to Pokkiyàr gives the following arrange- 
ment of porutpal. First twentyfive chapters deal with 
the King; next ten with the ministry; next two deal 
with fortification; the next one chapter deals with 
finance ; the succeeding two with army ; the next seven- 
teen with natpu or international relationship; and the 
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last thirteen with kuti. According to this tradition. 
the last thirteen chapters deal with kuti or citizens, 
Again, according to this tradition, both the chapters on 
natu and aran deal with fortification. This is very 
significant. Kalinkar also follows this tradition. He 
interprets natu ‘the country” as nattaran, ‘the fortifi- 
cation of the country’ and ағап as the fortified city. А 
contented and prosperous country is the best fortified 
place. 


4.7.12 


We have seen the conception of the limbs of State. 
Valluvar speaks of the limbs of a country viz., the flow- 
ing rivers, the rich mountains, the rain-fed reservoirs 
and strong forts. He also speaks of the five beauties of 
a country viz., wealth, natural yield, happiness, safety 
and absence of disease. Nature, Capital and Labour 
are there and the people believe in just distribution 
after production and accumulation of wealth. The 
country is free from faction, internal enemies and civil 
war. There is no chronic hunger, incurable disease or 
ravaging enemy. АП these emphasise that peace and 
prosperity are the greatest fortification for an extensive 
country. 


4.7.2 


But within this geographical boundary we have 
fortified places, which are the cities. It is this kind of 
fortification apart from the fortification .of peace 
and culture that is discussed in the chapter on 
aran. А fortress is an offensive and defensive 
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contrivance. Itis full of waters, mountains, forest 
and a fortification of earth. The fortification has 
height, thickness, solidity and impregnability. It has 
an extensive space but the places to be guarded are 
small. It cannot easily be attacked. It is full of food; 
it is easy to defend. It has everything within it. Above 
allit has the warrior to defend in times of need. It 
cannot be overthrown either by a regular siege or by 
storm or by treachery. 


4.7.3 


Here are two important things to be noted. The 
first one is that Valluvar speaks of prosperity and peace 
ofthe country as a great fortification. This is a truth 
whose importance is being slowly realised in modern 
times. Тһе second is that its description of actual 
fortification is not as detailed as in other arthasastras 
like Sukraniti. That reveals to us another characteristic 
feature of Tirukkural. He emphasises only the basic 
principles. But one cannot build a fort with the help 
of Tirukkural. For that, we must go to practical hand- 
books on fortification. This is true of all aspects of 
statecraft discussed by Tiruvalluvar. Nobody can 
with the help of Tirukkural alone govern a State or 
levy a number of taxes or organise a secretariat or an 
army in the practical world. For that we require in 
addition the Board, Standing orders, the criminal and 
the civil Codes and numerous Manuals with detailed 
rules and regulations. Some of these rules and regula- 
tions are found in works like Kautilya’s, Arthasástra, 
Sukraniti and Manu Dharma Sastra. They are in that 
way of greater practical importance than Valluvar. 
But unfortunately their practical instructions and 
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details areno longer valid. They have become anti- 
quated. That is why Tiruvalluvar refuses to deal with 
these ever-changing details. Не concentrates himself 
on the unchanging realities of human nature and the 
eternal verieties of life which are eternal ideals. In this 
way what at first sight appears a defect, from the 
practical side, becomes Valluvar's eternal glory. Неге 
again itis the Pan-Indian background that suggests 
this unique greatness of Tiruvalluvar. 


4.8 
4.81 


One may conclude this study with a discussion on 
the last part of porutpal. Parimélalakar has interpreted 
Kuti as natu. Не has taken the chapter on ratu to 
refer to this limb of the State viz., kuti. For one 
thing Valluvar uses the specific term kuti and not 
natu in the opening Kural of porutpal. Secondly all 
except Parimélalakar call the last part kuti-y-iyal. 
Thirdly the old tradition preserved in Tiruvalluva 
màlaiis very specific that this last part of the book 
deals with the limb of the state referred to as kuti 
in the opening Kural. Fourthly it has already been 
explained, according to the old tradition, that the 
chapter оп паш along with that on aran refer to a 
beautiful conception of fortification. If this is correct 
Kuti remains to be explained only in this last part. 


According to Parimelalakar, however, there is 
nothing more to be explained and therefore he feels 
that last partis a miscellaneous one, where subjects 
not elsewhere dealt with are discussed. Apart from 
the fact that this kind of treatment is against all 
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tradition, it misses the great contribution of Valluvar. 
This last part of porutpal according to tradition 
should be taken as dealing with kuti, the citizens who 
make up the State. This purpose of the State is 
fulfilled only when the citizens become perfect human 
beings. Because of the perfection spoken of here, 
Parimélalakar is misled into thinking that this portion 
is miscellaneous in that it mentions the greatness 
of human beings, a greatness to be achieved by all 
the limbs of the State. Since all the limbs of the 
State from the basic point of view are human beings 
and citizens, there is no necessity for calling this part 
a miscellaneous section or olipiyal. 


In the modern conception especially in the 
democratic world, the State exists for the peoples’ 
welfare, which is interpreted by Tiruvalluvar in the 
widest sense of the term as including the human 
perfection described in arattu-p-pal. Taking it in this 
sense, porutpal becomes subsidiary to arattu-p-pàl in 
that it creates the proper environment, social and 
material, for the achievement of sucha perfection. 
All the other limbs of the State are the trustees, if we 
were to use a term Mahatma Gandhi has used for his 
purpose; and the citizens are the beneficiaries. Others 
exist for the sake of citizens for making the latter live 
a perfect human life. It is this conception of 
Tiruvalluvar which has suggested to Kampan the 
idea that the real soul or life of the State consists of 
the citizens whilst all other limbs of State represented 
by the king, as the concrete embodiment of sover- 
eignty, form but the body which provides the means 
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and forms the source of all kinds of enjoyment for 
that life. The very fact that the citizens are described 
in terms of perfection at the end of porut pal shows that 
the citizens form the crown and glory of the State. 
This is the greatest contribution Tiruvalluvar makes 
and it is unfortunate that Parimela]akar's commentary 
misses the importance of this part of the book. 


4.82 


The first chapter іп kuti-y-i-yal emphasises the high 
birth. It has no reference to any caste or community. 
In India, as in ancient China, family is the cradle for 
all human perfection. Mother’s love and the res- 
ponsibilities of the family instil in the mind of the 
child, the natural rectitude and abhorrance of evil 
action, correct conduct and truth, which make them 
all, always cheerful, liberal, ever speaking the pleasant 
words, without reviling anybody or indulging in deceit. 
The importance of family for the perfection of human 
being, whatever be the status one occupies in society, 
is thus brought out clearly and this has tobe under- 
stood with reference to the family and love, described 
іп arattu-p-pal and kamattu-p-pal. 


4.83 


Manam refers here to a deeper conception of 
honour which consists in living up to the ideal and 
sacrificing one’s life rather than the ideal, if ever there 
were a competition between the two. That is the glory 
and real heroism of the great citizens. They never 
dream of any disreputable act. That is their dignity 
even in great adversity ; for, they know that men who 
fall from a high estate are like the lock of hair fallen 
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from the head. This is their great fame and they will 
never descend to follow those they despise, though they 
themselves are humble in their prosperity. 


4.84 


With this high conception of honour of living up 
to the ideal, they are great, always doing great and 
famous things. АП men are born equal, but great acts 
make for real greatness. Even one who occupies a 
lowly state thus becomes great. А woman's chastity is 
in her hands and similarly one’s greatness is in one’s 
‘own hands. In spite of achieving the impossible, real 
greatness is modest whilst littleness is extremely proud. 
Such a great man is perfect in that he is full of all good 
human qualities. Because of the high sense of his duty 
these qualities become his second nature. The greatest 
good is the goodness of character which is full of love, 
benignance and truth, which abhors evil, and identifies 
itself with the society. Refraining from killing is the 
greatness of tapas; refraining from even mentioning 
other's false 15 the glory of human perfection. The 
great man willingly accepts defeat even at the hands of 
his inferiors. Therein lies the touchstone of perfec- 
tion ; for humility is the strength of the great which 
disarms any enemy. The ages may change but not 
perfection. The perfection reached reminds us of the 
‘saints described in turavaram. It is the same perfection 
which is possible. to be achieved in a welfare State. 
What is perfection worth if Man does not do good to 
even evil-doers ? 


4.85 


This perfection is exhibited in his own behaviour 
which shows that one has become one with others. His 
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heart beats іп unison with the hearts of others. Не is 
easy of access and full of love, perfectly nurtured in 
a family of high reputation. It is not physical 
resemblance but the identity of human feeling that is 
found amongst the great people. They pour oil on 
disturbed waters, exhibiting their pleasing qualities 
even when others hate them. But for them, the 
harmony of this world would be buried in the dust. 
They brighten up the world with their smile, otherwise 
the world will be steeped in darkness. 


4.36 


The munificence of such a man has been already 
discussed, in the chapter on oppuravu in arattu-p-pàl. 
Its negative aspect is described in nanriyil celvam or the 
ungrateful wealth. The title itself is significant. 
Wealth is made possible by the whole society at large 
and the grateful citizens should share it with others in 
loving gratitude, for otherwise the selfish enjoyment of 
wealth is a mark of ingratitude. One who does not 
possess the human feeling or what Shakespeare calls 
‘the milk of human kindness’ cannot feel one’s own 
duties towards one’s own body politic. Не is по man 
but a demon, more dead than living, really poor though 
rich, verily a dog in the manger or like unto a woman 
fair growing old in loneliness. Valluvar has compared 
the munificent man to a fruit-bearing tree and to a 
medicinal plant just in the centre of the village. Тһе 
miser's wealth is also a tree full of fruits in the midst 
of the village; only itis a poison-tree. Therefore one 
‚ has to bring in the chapter оп орриғауи in this part of 
the book on citizens, 
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Shying at things evil has become natural to the 
perfect man. It is said of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
that his feeling of renunciation was so great that his 
body would shrink at the touch of money even when 
he was unconscious. This cultivated feeling of 
abhorrance at anything evil is real modesty; for 
modesty is not merely the blush of women. This 
higher modesty is a sign of perfection. His flesh itself 
shrinks and that is why perhaps all spirits claim his 
home of flesh as habitation. The perfect man shrinks 
from others guilt as much as his. In the absence of 
this natural shrinking from evil, majestic gait becomes 
a disease. The perfect man will give up his life rather 
than this modesty. In the absence of this modesty 
man is but a marionette. 


4.88 


This feeling of human kindness expresses itself in 
varied ways, trying to help the perfection of others and 
to help the family and the State through all their 
activities. Action thus is the touchstone of human 
perfection-a never ceasing action aiming at the exalta- 
tion of the family and society. Paripperumal will 
interpret this to mean that such a great man has no 
time to satisfy fully even his hunger. Manly exertion 
and a wider intellectual vision thus become useful for 
others, and God Himself hastens to help such a man. 
"His ideal is thus spontaneously achieved and the whole 
world will cling to him and claim kinship with him. 
He is a greater warrior; for he bears the brunt of all 
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natural attacks on his family and suffers all miseries 
that may arise therefrom. 


4.89 


The incessant human effort inspired by the concern 
for the common weal should result in producing wealth, 
which as a social institution solves all problems of 
family and society. Has not Valluvar praised it as the 
great light of truth which dispels all darkness of misery 
and ignorance? At this point, therefore the signifi- 
cance of porul is realised. The great man is active. 
Activity seems to be his very breath inspired as he is 
by love. This activity should take the form of works. 
In that age of agriculture, that activity was considered 
the best. In modern age we may take Шауи as labour 
in the descriptive and illustrative sense rather than in 
an exhaustive sense. However, even in the modern 
world agriculture has its own virtues not shared by 
other professions. Agriculture is the backbone of a 
nation. **Whirlas the world will, it must after all 
rely on the plough. The agriculture is the linch-pin of 
the progressive van of society for agriculturists support 
all, whilst others are subservient. One who works by 
his own hand knows the sufferings of life and therefore 
hastens to help the beggar though he himself will never 
beg." It would have been noticed that in praising the 
perfect man who has not renounced the world, Valluvar 
often tries to point out that he is superior to one who 
has renounced. Therefore here also he points out, 
that if the husbandman sits still with folded arms, even 
they who have renounced will have no place in this 
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world. Every aspect of agriculture has to be cared and 
watched. Land is an exacting mistress who demands 
the presence of the agriculturists always by her side. 
She laughs at those who plead poverty and lead an 
idle life. 


4.9 
4.91 


Thus far, the glories of the good citizens have been 
sung. But when that perfection is not reached by the 
citizens, certain evil effects flow and the land is steeped 
in poverty. One has then to live by begging. Valluvar 
shudders at the very idea of begging at others’ doors 
which is the most powerful dehumanising force in 
society. Under such an environment instead of human 
perfection, there is degradation. "Therefore, in the 
remaining four chapters, he emphasises the greatness 
of human perfection nurtured by the State and society 
through the proper environment they have provided, 
and points out its contrast with the picture of a society 
leading to human degradation. It has already been 
pointed out that Valluvar believing as he does, in the 
innate divinity of Man, does not forget the importance 
of Nature and environment in human progress. 
Poverty is the greatest enemy of шап; for, then man 
ceases to be human. Ав Avvaiyar sings, when there is 
chronic hunger, honour, munificence, nobility, 
greatness, education, wisdom, helpful effort, tapas and 
love, all fly away. Therefore Valluvar asserts that there 
is nothing more painful than poverty, except if it be 
poverty itself. Poverty as a chronic hankering, destro ys 
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all tradition and all human speech and leads to infinite 
miseries. Even the mother looks upon the unrighteous 
poor as a stranger. Mark the words unrighteous poor. 
Poverty is veritable death. One may sleep peacefully 
in fire but not in poverty; it is indeed the depth of 
human degradation. That this misery does not inspire 
the poor to welcome renunciation is what Valluvar has 
referred to elsewhere. They are fated to be demons 
wasting other men's salt and gruel or, as Kalinkar puts 
it, “they become death unto their own erstwhile 
propriety and good behaviour". 


4.92 


Valluvar, however, recognises the duty of the good 
citizen to help the unfortunate. What else can the 
unfortunate do than beg, if there are those who may 
be begged of. If the latter withhold any help, the 
blame is theirs and not the beggars. Begging becomes 
a pleasure when the help comes without causing pain. 
There is a charm in begging before those who know 
their duty. Begging is as blissful as munificence before 
those who will not withhold anything even in their 
dreams. Does not this begging bring out all that is 
good in man? Where will munificence be if there is no 
one to receive the gift? In the Buddhist epic, Mani- 
mékalai therefore the munificent Aputtiran is so cursed 
to have no one to receive his kindness. In the absence 
-of those who seek help from others, where can be 
cooperation and where can be the exhibition of human 
virtues? In its absence the world becomes a stage 
wherein strut wooden dolls. 
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4.93 

This ought not to be interpreted as glorifying 
beggary; for, Valluvar shudders at the very thought of 
begging. Though from the point of view of the 
munificent citizen it offers an opportunity for the 
spontaneous expression of human perfection, from the 
point of view of the beggar, it is the most dehumanising 
force. Not to beg is million times better than begging. 
There is nothing harder than the foolhardiness 
that believes in ending its indigence by begging. The 
contentment which refuses to beg even in want, is 
greater than all the Universe put together. Nothing 
is sweeter than even the watery gruel earned by one’s 
own toil. Seeking help even for a righteous cause is 
degrading. The beggar’s life is almost dead at a rebuff. 
But where hides the life of the man who denies help? 
For verily the latter cannot be a living human being. 
Valluvar explains in a spirit of righteous indignation 
against whoever is responsible for a society which 
tolerates begging. “Мау the ordainer" he cries, оѓ 
the present world perish, if the society is, so organised 
that one has to live only through mendicancy." There- 
fore it is the duty of man to rectify such an organisa- 
tion. Coming in the best tradition of Valluvar, Bhar- 
ati sings ‘If there is no food for a single individual, 
let us destroy this dying world and reshape a new 
world'. 


4.94. 


The last chapter deals with the degradation of 
Man, the very opposite of human perfection. Тһе 
degenerate resemble the perfect men in appearance. 
What an exact resemblance! They are indeed fortunate, 
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for they feel по qualms of conscience. They are like 
gods doing whatever they like. They compete in degra- 
dation. Fear is their only virtue; perhaps there is also 
a little amount of strong desire, as a motive. They 
will never help except when the robber breaks their 
jaws. They are like the sugar cane which yields its 
sweet juice only when it is crushed to death. If others 
are prosperous, the reprobate hastens to slander. 
Valluvar therefore exclaims: ““УУһеп suffering presses 
them down, the degenerate rush to sell themselves away. 


What other purpose do they serve?” Thus ends 
porutpal. 


4.10 


The political philosophy of Tiruvalluvar is unique 
in that it makes society and government, the cradle for 
perfect men, the perfect men described in arattu-p-pal. 
That is why Tiruvalluvar insists on the means being as 
ennobling as the ends themselves. Even the most intri- 
cate problems of Statecraft and diplomacy are discussed 
from their basic human point of view so as to be 
understood by all without any mystery or mystification. 


4.11 


Thus the philosophy of Tiruvalluvar is a well 
integrated one, where Kama or the experience of idea- 
lised Love becomes the starting point for Dharma 
or human perfection reaching the stage of universal 
love and where Artha provides the proper environment 
for the development of that perfection. Nothing is 
repressed; nothing is negatived. Everything is given 
its proper place so that in the end there is complete 
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harmony, the harmony which is experienced at the end, 
as universal Love. That is the unique contribution of 


Tiruvalluvar. 


It has been possible to evaluate his philosophy in 
this way only within the Pan-Indian background of 
purusàrtha. УаПауат works within that background; 
but by varying emphasis on certain aspects, he has 
given us a new portrait of the ideal human life which 
attracts the attention of all and which inspires in us all 
the hope that we can achieve that success with the 
practical advice he has given. 
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